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pre ~ LECTURES.—CITY of of LONDON | ¢ 


)L.—A Benefactor to this School having generous}, 
oft e.-— thesum of FIFTY GUINEAS, in TWO PRIZES, 
f ime sets of not less than FOUR WRITT EN LECTURES, show- 
- the advantages of a classical education as an auxiliary to a com- 
pa be education, Gentlemen who ma: sposed to compete for 
toe prizes are informed that copie of the Lectures must be sent 
to the Secresaey of the. School by the Ist day of January next, in 
a covers, & * Lectures on Classical Education.” Each 
set must be Mistinguished by some motto, and be accompanied by a 
sealed note, with corresponding motto, containing the name an 
address of the author. The decision as to the merits of the respec- 
tive compositions which may be sent in _ a referred to two or 
ore —— persons (to by the C of the 
whose names will be publicly fences prior to the 
above Thay he prize for the best series ud lectures will be thirty 
jneas, and for the second best Vet ow Ae The lectures for 
which prizes may be awarded are to Resenethe property of the Cit ‘iby 
on School, and will be delivered at the school for the benefit 
and instruction of the x. upils, by some competent person to be 
selected for that purpose by the committee, and will afterwards be 
printed for the use o' the school only. Further information on the 
subject may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the 
School, Milk-~ street, Cheapside, any day between the hours of ten 
and four. THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—Artists intend- 
ing to compete for the Premium of FIVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS offered by this Society, are reminded that their Car- 
toons must be sent in by the Ist of January next, in plain frames, 
not exceeding three inches in width, without gilding. Each 
Artist is requested to send to this Office, on or before Monday next. 
the Ist of December, a sealed letter containing his name and 
address, and having on the outside the title of his intended 

ing, and a motto or device by which the Cartoon must 
distinguished, in order to enable the Commit 
what accommodation will be required for the reception of the 
Cartoons—On Monday, the 15th December, Artists will learn, by 
application at the Office, to what peace the Cartoons are to be sent. 
coon GODWIN, F.R.S. F.3.A.) Honorary 

F.8.A. J Secretaries. 








int- 
so be 
to determine 


EWIS POCOCK, 
4, Trafalzar-square, Nov. 26, 1845. 


TO ARTISTS. 


| ISTORICAL PAINTING. — PREMIUM 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Oxe Tuovsanp Pounps are hereby offered to the Artist who 
shall produce the best Ort Paintine of the Bartism or Curist, by 
immersion, in the River . to illustrate the accounts of the 
Evangelists :— Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses ; nm Sp Ist 
chapter, Sth to 1th verses; Luke, 3rd chapter, 21st to 23rd verses : 

aud the pilewing lines from the first book of Milton's "Paradise 


“Tsaw 
The prophet do him reverence, on him rising 
Out of the water, heaven + ae clouds 
Unfold her crystal doors,” & 
Lines 79 to 86; + again, line 288— 
rose out of the laving stream. 

It is required that the size of the work shall be a less than 12 
feet by 10, nor greater than 15 feet by 12; that the two principal 
figures shall be at least as large as life ; that thetime shall be either 
immediately before the immersion,w hile John is uttering the words 
of administration, or immediately after it, while John and Christ 
= rr in the water to the depth of “about two-fifths of their 

eivht. 

fwo years, from this date, will be allowed for the completion and 
sending in of the pictures. They must be forwarded—in frames not 

ceding two inches in width—to a place in London hereafter to 
be advertised. The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited 
in the Metropolis, for a period of time, not exceeding two months, 
during which the competing Artists (being so far their own judges} 
shall by successive eliminations reduce the number of the paintings 
to Five, os of which we will select the one to which the prize shall 
awa 

With the view of obtaining suitable lat for the 
Exhibition, it is requested that “the names and addresses of all 
Artists intending to compete, together, if possible, with the size of 
their Beagrie may be sent to either of our addresses fey ist of 
January, 1546, when the precise mode of eliminatiun will be adver- 
tised, and the Money runbep for this sprciric onsecT, in the names 
of three respectable individuals in London, whose names will be 
published; and, in the mean time, references will be given, if 
ape both in London and Edinburg! 

e competition is open to Artists of all Nations. 

The 1,000). will be paid to the successful competitor before the 
= of the! Exhibition ; the picture and copyright of it to become 
our property. 

The utmost care will be taken of the paintings; but we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible in any case of injury or accident; nor 
ban we defray ane at soe oe AS HEL of their conveyance or removal. 

“— ‘Alkali Foe. South Shields, 
CHARLES HILL 








thee i residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wra) 
- fi tthe Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are receiv: 
pan other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, orat the 





SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT}! 


OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
Presipgnt—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. F.R.S. &. 
NINETY-SECOND SESSION. 
Be - bi my GENERAL MEETING for the Session 1815-6 
1 take place in the Great Room of the Society’s House, on 
Wei’ ae next RANCIS. we cer 
rd AN SHAW, 
dn S. RUS. } Secretaries, 


Society's House, J ohn-street, ‘adelphie 
November 27, 1 


1 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James'v-oquare. 
4 _ Parnon His Rorau Hicuness *Paixc © ALBE 
The Library will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY next, "December 
1st, in the new and permanent domicile which has been taken and 
fitted up for its reception. The Library offers at present, a collec- 
tion of 25,000 Volumes, formed entirely during the four years and 
a half that have elapsed since its opening in May 1841. The Public, 
who take an interest in the progress of such institutions, will have 
an opportunity of at inepecting the Library during the first three 
days of next week terms of subscription continue the same 
as before, namely :—Six Pounds entrance fee, and Two Pounds 
avnual subscription. Subscribers entering at the present time, 
pay only the half of the current year’s subscription, which expires 
in April 1816.—Open from 11 till 6, every day except Sunday, 
By order of the Committee. 
J. G. COCHRANE, 
November 27, 1845. Secretary and Librarian, 


TO UT TRAD ETC. 


THE PRINT TRADE.—To Be Sox, 
the Stock, Goodwill, Fixtures, and Lease of a House, 


established in a’ first-rate situation for nearly a contury, { in the 
Es TRADE. 


e tors of the d puter 4 are now in a situation 
to — —— — principal “ip may be disposed for so advan- 


a bus’ 
Tootivation. to 0 be made to Mr. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Sale tp Auction. 
THE may LINCOLN, 
Mr. HITCHINS has been oured by instructions oo SELL by 
PUBLIC MUCTION. ‘on TUESDAY, Dee, 2, 184: 
PORTION OF THE VALUABLE|® 
PERSONAL ESTATE of the late Very Rev. cnones 
GORDON = D. Dean of_Lincoln, comprising a valuable COL- 
LECTIO BOOKS, in Dents. Aniiqnities, and Topography ; 
hice CATHEDRAL “MUSIC, by Handel, Boyce, Nares, and 
Jockees 5 and a Cabinet of Ancient “Gold, Silver and Copper 
Catalogues to be had of Be Brooke, Booksellers, and of the 
Auctioneer, High-street, incoln, 


HE COMPLETION of the HOSPITAL, with 
the Establishment of Two Wards specially appropriated, one 
for Uterine Cases and one for he geen me Diseases. For these iim- 
portant objects only 1,300/. is now ny tee 
ent. 























Donations . ved, 
*The Farl of Radnor .. r. ’y. a apne eecses £2 2 
Henry Towgood, Esq..... 31 10 Mrs: Mars cocesee® 2 3 
*Henry Waymouth, ‘Esa. 5 0) T. Curtis. _: niswenennll all 


Colonel Gardiner 
Sans to this day for the building of the north wing, 


2,716/. 
* Denotes addition to former donations. 
by Sir I. L. Gold- 
, Bai Regent’s-park ; 

essrs, Coutts & Co., 59, Strand ; Paw J and Westminster nk, 
213, High Holborn ; * Sir C. Scott, Co., Cavendish-square ; 
Messi mith, Payne & Co., Lombard -strect; and at the Offices of the 
Hospital and College. 


By order, W. LONG, Clerk to the Committee. 
University College Hospital, Nov. 21, 1845, 


J MITHFIELD CLUB PRIZE CATTLE 
SHOW, 1545.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PRIZE 
CATTLE, —= Ds, ROOTS, IMPLEMENTS, &c., will take 
lace on Ls 10t! lith, 12th, and 13th of DECEMBER, at the 
1ORSE B AAR, King-street, Portman-square. 

In place Mt ry usual tomk, e permanent building, with 
gallery, has been erected, and the srrenpemnente for this year are 
altogether on a greatly extended scale. Ladies are enabled to view 
this National Exhibition with perfect comfort.—Open from day- 
light till 9 in the evening. Lighted up after 3 in the afternoon. 

Admittance, One Shilling. 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 


anufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalficlis, London. 











Jfermitage Rston Road, Birmingh 
April 3, 1845, ee, - 


*¥* The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully requested 
to copy this announcement. 


lHE WATERLOO HEROES 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectful potroeped 


that the meted, Engraving of the ‘WATERLOO HERVES’ is 
bow com 





This moi yey 7 and d B igterieal Rigeest of Weputes, 
Painted by G. P. i ight, oh A b 
celebrati AL nig — is, for nearly three oe 
and is now brought to rmination. The En- 


& most successful 

graving represents * te & Marshal the | Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
receiving his illustrious Guests at Apsley House, on the Anniver: 
sary of the glorious Eighteenth of June,’ and included in the plate 
are most of the great *Noldiers of the age,’ to whom the nation 
= its crowning victory at Waterloo. 

enry Graves & Co. Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall, as 


Ty 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BRITISH AND 
aan PUBEAO saeneRE, 
A DUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUA 
me supplied witha ae the News and Popular Works for perusal in 
on wr C ountry st Bick ished; have the choice of an im- 
mens collcction. of the best ks in in the English, French, Italian, 


y direct the if 
Wark ot general interest, not ws added to frei Library. . 
& ts (gratis and post-free) on application to Messrs, SaUnDEns 


Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanoy 





The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and labour. They are the 
result of many experiments ; and every effort that ingenuity and 
experience could bd sageeet. © has bee een made to insure the highest degree 

of upon their being all that 
can be desire 


They are perfect ly free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of onteut, 4 elicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not 4 
be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained a 

the present time, and are itely superior to every other — 





r, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
e Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


‘or France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.] 





TO CONTINENTAL TOU RISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
©. Acenr, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he unde ertakes to receive and pass through 





the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World. All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 


utmost ~~, and prompnteda, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours. — ist of J. A. G.’s pe aoe a, 
dents, and every information, may be obtained at his Oflces, 36 

Old Jt ewry. 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreian 


Acents, and Acrents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &e., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lisis of their Correspondents abroad, and 
ores information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
abo 





\V INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
4 Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in contractions and lameness arising ‘from the above disorders ; in 
sprains, or other local injuries; in all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, as well as in 
complaints referable to the female constitution ; they are also most 
beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical “affections, and ~ 
general disordered health, with impaired digestive powers. 

most nee physicians and surgeons, including Sir James C lark, 
Dr. Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir J ames Johnson, Dr, Gran: 
ville, Dr. road can Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &., have testified to the highly valuable 
curative properties of these mineral waters, which is further evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 
resort with such signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most ele- 
gant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted-up and 
refarnished with every possible comfort and accommodation. 

th is now reached from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
way) in 2 hours, from Exeter in 24 hours, and is admirably suited 
seo) the residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
and recreations of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
vigorating breezes of the country. 
essrs. Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pump- 
Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obtained. 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CAntaasurr TALES, from CHAUCER. 


gous SAUNDERs 
a2vels, Vol. I. 
London: Charles. Knight & Co, 22, acenie treee 


0 “Two very thick. vols. royal ito, (Paris, Didot, 1845, 
} OYAL DICTIONARY of the FRE INC i 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, including Technical Terms 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Sciences, Naval and Milits ary Lan uage, 
Law, Trade, and Commerce, Geographical and Mythological 
Grammatical Difticul xen, MS ie Btyrmoloey Ph wanesiogy, 
and Pronunciation. By FLEMING and ‘I1BB N's, Prof. Univ: 
Paris, 3/, 3s, cloth Mig 
London : F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
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Parts 37 and 38, 2s, each, . 

NCIENTand MODERN ARCHITECTURE; 
Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details | the most 
Remarkable Editices in the World. Edited by M. J AILHA- 
BAUD. With Archeological and Descriptive Notices t Messrs. 
Jomard, Langicis, Albert Leng Raoul oe. L. ener 
&e. With ant -Ld Prof. Arch. Univ. 
Coll. Londor 
Vol. 1, with 40 Steel a och 4to. cloth boards, 2/. 12s. d. 

London : F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


DIDOT’S GREEK 1] LIBRARY, with Latin Versions and Copious 
Just published, 1 vol. a... royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 21s, 


DEMos: THENIS OPERA, Recensuit Grace 


et Latine,cum fragmentis nunc primum eollectis et indi- 

cibus auctis, edidit D. 
Gymunasii Francof. Also, 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Castor, Eratosthenes, ex Rec. 
Guil. Dindorf. Ed. C. Muller. Gr. et Lat. 1 vol. cloth lettered. 14 
Pausanias. Ed. L. Dindorf. Gr et. Lat. cloth 


lettered. 14. 
Ed. G. Dindorf. Gr. et Lat. 


Flavius J osephus. 
cloth lettered. 1 vol. 

Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
This day is RES” post 8vo, 7s. Gd, cloth, 


London: F. 
DVENTURES in the PACIFIC, 
with Observations on the Natural Productions, Mannera 
and Customs of the Natives of the various Islands ; together with 
Kemarks on Missionaries, British and other He sidents, &c. 
By JOHN COULTER, 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. ; AS & Co. London; 
and all Booksellers, 











JOH. THEOD. VaIMELIUS, Rector 








tion of Pencil no 
d th Ives to all 


w in use. 
The Caltzraphic Pencils will also 
who use the B Pencil as an instrument of professional 
am ay pe or recreaiiou, by their being little more than half the 
H Bu i 4H, HB, B, BB, F, Fe, W* .. 4s. per dozen. 
BBB, EHB ~~ 
BBBB 





* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and count- 
-house use. 
ns AMowence on every Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers. 
Haz Se of all Ae Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &c. 
A mare ae y td see asa sample, upon the receipt of 


cA TON. a povens ai a highly finished and 
bossed tion Wrapper, d ficult of 7 | is put seams 
rot Peacile par 1 be stan ped 


am on 
sides, * Caligrap! pre Se Bak nw Son, London. 
*y* The usual 











ey-equare, 





SMITH'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HE SPIRIT OF GERMAN POETRY. 
By JOSEPH GOSTICK, Author of * Henry Homeward,’ &c, 
A comprehensive view of that Sepersment of literature, contain- 
ing copious translations from the best poems of Goethe, Schiller, 
een Riickert, Platen, Geibel, Freiligrath, Anastasius Griin, 
&e. &c. Price 4s. 
onten : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


SECOND EDITION, 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s, 
HOME SERMONS (each Six Minutes long). 
ed especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion 
hy the Rey. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 
stant S orning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels ; 
rnoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, &c. 








few Box of Spocleey lorie oe an order for a yoy of 


leotee Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, 


1138 


THE ATHENZUM 








Now ready, 3rd edition, pon golarged and improved, 8vo. bound 


cloth 
OMC:0PATHIC DOMES’ TIC MEDICINE 
arranged asa Guide to Olerarpen and Private Families in 
the administering of Hodisines ¥ ms + this System. 


Senior Physician to the’ W Bo. rt, Lambeth Homeopathic 
Medical Institution and ci eee il 
J. Leath, 5. . St. Paul's Ch 's Chure ny’ ard. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE— 
No. CCCLXIIL DECEMBER, 1845. 
‘ontents, 

I. Marlborough. No.2—II. The Student of Salamanca. Part 2 
—IIL. White’s Three Years in Contipatinepie TV. The Mountain 
and the Clond—V. T wl Geom Pandora—VI. The Reign of 
pee the Third—V ye Sy posmans eoncsraing Omens, Dreams, 

pearances, &c.—V fother to her Forsaken ~~ 
fy Summer Soontidecx” To Clara—XI. Seclusion—XI11. 
ion Hours ofa Reign. Part I.—XIL1. The Scottish ia 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
. Paternoster-row, London. 
MYHE ECLECTIC REVIE Ww for DrEcEMBER, 
price 2s. 6d¢., contains 
Episcopacy, its claim to Divine Right ‘examined. 
Recent Poetry. 
The Hebrew Bsa Iter. 
Heidelberg, and thew way thither. 
The Young Pretender, and the The ebellion of Forty-Five. 
Gillespie's Necessary Existence of God. 
Parrott’s Journey to Ararat. 
Fisher's Illustrative W ~ 
Position of the Corn Law Juestion, &e., &e. 
yard & Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


DevseLas JE RROLD’ S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, 
For DECE MBE will contain : 
The History of St. Giles and St. James (Chapters XX. and XXL 
By the Editor. 
The Social Positiop and Character of the Bar. 
My Opposite Neighbours. <A Tale of the T's ally Trade, 
*An Accomplished Villain.” By the Editor, 
The Englishman in Prussia. 
Fairy Tale of a Hundred Years ago. 
ay The Sick Lady, 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
A History for Young England: Chapter LX. Henry the Second 
and his Sons. 
Literary Review. 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN ETCHING ON STEEL BY LEECH. 
Early in December will be published Vol. IL, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 

London: Published for the Proprietors of Puncn, at the Pexcu 
Office, 92, Fleet-street. 


{EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK: 
Edited by GILBERT A. 4 BECKETT. Price 1s, 
XIL. (DECEMBER), contains : 
The Natural History of the Panic. Two Illustrations. 
The Railway Deposite. One Illustration. 
A Genuine Ghost Si ; 
A Li gend of the Rhine (concluded), One Iustration. 
The Pessimis 
My Opinions on U mbrellas, Six Illustrations, 
Hints for a Domestic Police. 
The Stage Negro. 
Autograph Hunters. 
Jollipump on Happiness. One Illustration. 
Illustrated with a poland Steel Engraving, 
THE RAILWAY DRAGO By Grornce CRUIKSHANK. 
London: Published at ng Office of the Tasie-Book, 92 
Fleet-street. 
TH E OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 
For DECEMBER, contains: 
1. Collegians and Craftsmen. 
The Moral and Religious Condition of the Universities. 
Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth and Nineteeth Centuries, 
Mr. Horne’s Orion. 
Eugene Sue in E popiand. 
The Spanish Match of the Nineteenth Century. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notice 
London : William} Pickering, Piccadilly ; Oxford: J. Vincent ; 
Cambridge : : J.T. Walters. 


7 Rit 
palit S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

December, price One Shilling, contains—The Rationale of 
Railway Shares—The Battle of Hastings—Notes on * Gilfillan’s 
Gallery of Literary Portraits;” by I’. De Quincy : gray eed 
—The Potato Crop in Ireland— —Jenny Basket, an American 
Romance: by Col. Jackson—Life and Correspondence of Niebuhr, 
the Historian of Rome; The Rising of, Germany; Niebuhr a 
Volunteer—New Novels: Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Attractive Man’: Miss 
Meteyard’s ‘Struggles for Ferme, — Poetry—Literary Register— 
Politics of the month—-The North — Review and the His- 
torian of Episcopacy in Se otland— Cre 

W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
December 1, Edited by JACUB BE 

Contents :—The Present Prospects of the Medic: - Bill—The Pre- 
sent Position and Pros apeos of the Chemists and Druggists—The 
Separation of the Trade in Medicines from the Practice of Physic 
and Surgery—Lectureon Porcelain— Pharmaceutical Conversazione 
—Poisoning by Acetate of Lead—Ventilation of Coal Mines—The 

‘otato Disease—Adyice onthe Subject—On the Cashew-Nut Tree 
~—Aotion of Sulphuric Acid on Quinine—The Solubility of Oxide of 
Lead in Pure Water—Se Panes lllicit Spirit of Nitre—Itinerant 
Quack Doctors, &e. Price 1s, 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square 5 
Maclachlan & Stewart, E dinburgh ; ; and Fannin & Co., Dublin, 


MEDICO-CHIRUGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Published this day, svo. Bs 4 pe plates (three coloured) price 


N EDICO- CHIRURGIC AL TRANSAC- 
TIONS, published by the Royal Medical and Coemgpeal 
Society of London. Volume XXVIII. Second Series. —Vol 
Contents :—Dr. Peacock’s Case of Obstruction of Vena Cava—Mr. 
E. Wilson on the Echinococcus Hominis—Mr. Greatrex and Mr, 
Robinson's Case of Popliteal Aneurism, Cured by Compression— 
Mr. P. Hewett on Extravasations of Blood into the Arachnoid 
Cavity—Dr. J. Davy on the Colostrum of the Cow—Mr. Evan’s 
Case, in which the Colon was opened with success—Dr. Baly on the 
Mortality of Prisons—Mr. Fergusson on Cleft Palate, and Case of 
Exeision of Head of Femur—Mr, Stanley on Pulsating Tumours 
of Bone—Dr. Boyd on Malformation of Duodenum—Mr. Curlingon 
S pertrophy of the Fingers—Dr. Lee on Ophthalmia of Puerperal 
Women—Mr. Paget on Obstructions of Pulmonary Arteries—Mr. 
Dixon's Cases of Anzsthesia of Fifth Nerve—Dr. West on Cephal- 
hematoma—Mr. Le Gros Clarke's Case of Opening in Urethra 
ured by Operation—Dr. Webster on Pathology of Mental Diseases 
—Dr. Taylor on the Causes of Pericarditis—¥ Mr. Rainey on Minute 
Structure of Lungs—Dr, Barker's Cases of Aneurism without 
a Mr. Teevan’s Case of Black Secretion from the Forehead 
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* London; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY— 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Vol. IX, 


With Designs by the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. and D, ROBERTS, R.A. of Scenes in the Holy Land: 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


also nearly 200 Wood Engravings, 1. 8s. cloth, gilt. 


II. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, Vol. IV. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Complete in One Volume, Sewed, 9s., Cloth, gilt, 10s. with Portrait and Fac-simile. 
Rosert Cadet, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 


Sewed 9s., Cloth, gilt, 10s. 
Ill. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 





FISHER’S DRAWING- 
Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP BOOK, 1846. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR 1846. 


By the HON. MRS. NORTON, 


By MRS. ELLIS. With Sixteen Plates, elegantly bound, 8s. 


THE SACRED GIFT, Second Series. 


By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Author of ‘ May sai Like It,’ &c. &e.; 


Rey. CHANCELLOR RAIKES, Rey. HUGH M‘NEILE, Rev. HUGH STOWELL, and others. 
Engravings after the Great Masters. Imperial 8vo. eleg cantly bound, 21s. 


THE SNOW STORM, 


By MRS. GORE. Llustrated by G. Crurksuank, Esq. 


From Drawings by T. ALLOM, Esq.; Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. Vol. I. contains Thirty-three 


BROWN’S SACRED ARCHITECTURE 


In one handsome 4to. volume, illustrated with Sixty-three Engravings, showing the Character of the various Styles of 


FISHER’S NEW COUNTY ATLAS of ENGLAND and WALES 


compiled from Authentic Surveys, and corrected to the present time; with a Topographical and Statistical Description of 


December Ist will be published, 


FRANCE ILLUSTRATED, 


Plates, elegantly bound, 21s. 


Just published, 


Sacred Architecture. Neatly bound in cloth, 42s. 


each County. Forty-eight Maps, cloth, 2/. 12s. Gd. 


CHINA ILLUSTRATED : 


Habits, &e. Complete in Four Volumes, each containing Thirty-two Plates, One Guinea. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ILLUSTRATED. 
MORNING and EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS for a Year, 


with Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rey. J. MORRISON, D.D. LL.D, In large type suited to Aged 


Quarto, Thirty-eight Plates, morocco, 21s, 


Persons. One yolume, imperial 8vo, cloth, 2ls.; calf, 26s.; morocco, 30s. 


Rev. Ilenry Blunt, M.A. 
Rey. B. Boothroyd, D.D, 


Rev. G. Collison. 


Rey. Robert Halley, D.D. 


Rev. John Kelley. 


“The work is framed in that catholic spirit which may render it acceptable to all sects and denominations, and ina 
and one which is highly 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY 


Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. 
Rey. S. Luke. 

Rev. Caleb Morris. 
Rev. T. Raffles, D.D. 
Rey. James Sherman. 


Rey. A. Tidman. 


style simple, concise, and scriptural. Seven hundred and fifty-eight prayers form a large volume, 
deserving of attention.” —Tait's Mayazine. 


SONGS of the PRESS, and other POEMS, relative to the 


Art of Printers and Printing; also of Authors, Books, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Editors, Critics, Newspapers, &e 


Now ready, cloth gilt, price 3s., a New Edition of 


Original and Selected. With Notes, Biographical and Literary. Edited by C. H, TIMPERLEY. 


LOOK TO THE END; 


“Few moralists have been able to give reproof and admonition with so good a grace as Mrs. Ellis, and none have 


possessed more accurate views of what is requisite to elevate the character and advance the usefulness of her sex. 


In Two Volumes, cloth, 21s. 


By MRS. ELLIS. 


“ We can assure our readers that if they will ‘ Look to the End’ they will not be disappointed. 


Fisugn, Son & Co, Angel-street, St, Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 





100M SCRAP BOOK FOR 1846, 


Quarto, elegantly bound, One Guinea. 


with Contributions from the 
Nlustrated with Twenty 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


Cloth, elegant, 5s. 


its Scenery, Architecture, Social 


Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 


Rey. R. Vaughan, D.D. 
Rey. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 





THE BENNETS ABROAD. 


The yolume is as teh 
in moral and religious sentiment, as it is in vivid description and poetic beauty.”—Evangelical Magazine. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS. 


In December will be published, price 5s. small 8vo. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A.; DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. R.A.; 
JOHN LEECH, Esq.; and RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 1N Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas, Tenth Edition, Price 
Five Shillings. 
THE CHIMES, « Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 


Twelfth Edition. Price Five Shillings. 


London : printed and published for the Author, by Brapnury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars. 








In a few days will be published, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, AND OF THE HONOURABLE THE COURT OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


PART I. 


FAUNA ANTIQUA SIVALENSIS, 


BEING THE 


FOSSIL ZOOLOGY OF THE SEWALIK HILLS, IN THE NORTH 
OF INDIA. 
3y HUGH FALCONER, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. 


Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and of the Royal Asiatic Society; of the Bengal Medical Service, and late 
Superintendent of the L.E.LC. Botanic Garden at Saharunpoor ; 
AND 


PROBY T. CAUTLEY, F.G.S. 
Captain of the Bengal Artillery, Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &e. 
Edited by HUGH FALCONER, 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The Work will appear in about twelve parts, to be published at intervals of about four months, each containing 
from twelve to fifteen folio plates, or an equivalent number of a larger size, where the nature of the subject may require 
it. The plates to be accompanied by royal 8vo. letterpress. The price of each part will be One Guinea. 

Part L contains PRABASCIDEA. 

Part IL containing the continuation of PRABASCIDEA, will be published on January 15, 1846. 

*,* Prospectuses of the Work may be obtained of the Publishers. 


London: Smitu, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


COLBURN’'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents of the December Number— 


I, The PRIVATEERSMAN. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. 
Il. BEAUCHAMP. By G. P. R. Jame: (J. 
Ill. The ROBERTSES on their TRAV By Mrs. Trollope. 
IV. LIFE of a GENTLEMAN on HALF-PAY. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
V. SKETCH of the LIVES of LORDS STOWELL and ELDON, 
VL. BAT the PORTUGUESE. By Charles Hooton. 
Vil. The PIMLICO and PENTONVILLE DIRECT ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC RAILWAY 
Vill. The ROSE'S FUNERAL. By John Oxenford, Esq. 
x. 7 i und OPINIONS of Mr. JOLLY GREEN, 
X. LITERATURE of the MONTH. 















Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents of the December Number— 


I. The COUNT of MONTE CHRISTO. A Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 
a bod — peg ARABS. By W. Francis Ainsworth. 

I. a! of an EVIL SPIRIT before his FALL. By John Oxenford, Esq. 
Iv. OSBORNE NORTHBROOKE. By Charles Ollier. , _— 

V. SONG from HEINE. By Perey Boyd. 

VL The LIFE and WRITINGS of NIMROD. No. IL By the Author of ‘ Handley Cross.’ 
wm ~ =o and the HEART. By J. E. Carpenter. 

I. A FEW WORDS about ZUMALACARREGUL By a Personal Acquaintance 5 
3 he La pg PURSE. By Mrs. White. , . a 
A. A VISIT to ISPAHAN. By the Hon. C. Stuart Saville. 

Xi. TOWN LIFE in ITALY. The FIASCO. Ry L. Mariotti. 

XIL. THREE SONNETS imitated from THUCYDIDES. By Edward Kenealy. 
— hy of LAMBETH. By Cornelius Webbe. j 
Aly. A DISSERTATION on ENGLISH DINNERS. By Dudley Costello. 

XV. NEW Dea i Ly Dudley Costello 





Henry Coipurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BIRTHDAY 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
BOOKS. 





Now Ready, 


Book of Common Prayer, 
Llluminated 


With Initials, Borders, Vignettes, Titles, &c., printed in 
colours and gold. 8vo, 45s. cloth, or 63s. morocco or 
vellum. 


LOCKHART’S 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 


With IMluminated Titles, Coloured Borders, Woodcuts, 
Vignettes, &c. 4to. 42s. cloth, 62s. Gd. morocco, 
3. 
LORD BYRON’S CHILDE 
HAROLD. 


A New Edition, with an Original Portrait and 60 Vignettes 
Bvo. 21s. cloth, or 25s. morocco, 
4. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS, 
A new Edition, with a Portrait and View of Newstead. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD 
BYRON, 


A new Edition, with Six different Portraits of the Poet, and 
a Vignette. Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. 
6. 
CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES OF THE 
POETS. 


A new Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and a Vignette. 
Royal 8yo. 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH. 


A new Edition, with the Authorities added, and an Index. 
8vo. 12s. cloth, or 20s. morocco. 


8 


THE FAIRY KING. 
A new Collection of Tales and Stories from the German, 
with 10 Illustrations by Doyle. Feap. tvo. (Newt 
week.) 


9. 
PUSS IN BOOTS, BY OTTO 
SPECKTER. 


With 12 Mustrations, suited to Little and Grown Children. 
Ato. 7s. Gd. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 











THE ATHENAUM 








NEW WORKS JUST 
READY. 


1. LORD CAMPBELL’S 


the LORD CHANCELLORS. 


2. SIR JOHN BARROW’S ARCTIC 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY, from 1818. 8vo. 


3. GROTE’S NEW HISTORY of 


GREECE, 2 vols. 8vo. 


4. THE MARLBOROUGH DES- 
PATCHES. By SIR GEORGE MURRAY, 
Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo 


5. REMARKABLE CRIMES and 


TRIALS. From the GERMAN. 8vo. 


6. MURCIIISON’S GEOLOGY of 
RUSSIA in EUROPE and the URAL suse 
2 vols. 4to 


7. MRS. STISTED’S LETTERS from 


the BYE-WAYS of ITALY. 8vo. 
8. SIR JAMES CLARK ROSS'S 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY and RESEARCH in the 


SOUTHERN and ANTARCTIC SEAs, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FAIRY RING: a New Col- 


lection of Tales and Stories. Feap. 8yo. 


10. 


The German, FLemisu, and Dutcn ScHoois, 


ITALLAM’S ILISTORY of ENG- 


Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Post 8vo. 


LAND. 


12. TWISS'S LIFE of LORD CHAN- 


CELLOR ELDON. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


5. SIR JAMES CLARK on CLI- 


MATE. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 


14. GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Ry MILMAN. Second Edition. 6 vols. Bvo. 


15. SIR DAVID BREWSTER'S 
MARTYRS of SCIENCE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
16. BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHN- 
SON. By CROKER. A new Edition. Royal 8vo. 


17. HAWKSTONE, a TALE of 


ENGLAND in 184—. Second Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


18. MRS. SOMERVILLE on the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made 


Science in Earnest. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


20. TANDBOOK of NEEDLE- 
WORK. By MISS LAMBERT. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


21. ABERCROMBIE on the INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8yo- 


22, ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL 


FEELINGS. Seventh Edition, Feap. 8vo. 


3. COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLAS- 


SIC POETS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


24. THE MUCK MANUAL for 


Farmers. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


LIVES of 


3 vols. 8vo. | With other POEMS. 


HAND-BOOK of PAINTING— 





NEW WORKS 
JUST READY OR JUST PUBLISHED, 





I. 
Alaric Watts's ‘ Poetry and Painting,’ 


LYRICS OF THE HEART; 


By ALARIC A. WATTS. Illustrated by 
Forty highly finished Line-Engravings, executed expressly for the 
work by the enjinent Painters and kK ngravers of the day. 

crown Svo, uniform with Rog s * Italy’ 

boards ; or proof impressions, 4to. . boards ; proofs be: 
on ito. colombier, India paper, (only 50 copies printed,) 5/ 
{de Christmas, 













PAINTERS. 


Lawrence, NA RA. peethard, RA Tioward, R.A 
A G 






Leslie, | U wins, R.A 

Stanfield, R.A J tty, R.A 

Westall, f Cosway, R.A. J. Martin, 

Danby, Bonington. | Barret. 

Haydon. Cattermole, | Beaume. 

Eucé = ediaaiaes Lesaint. wewis, 

Watte Alaux. { Hofland. 
ENGRAVERS. 

J. Watt. W. Finden. Goodall. Portbury. 

C. Rolls. Goodyear. Engleheart. Greatbach, 

W. Miller. K. Wallis. Wilmore. Mitchell. 

Sangster. Outrim. Ensom, F.C. Lewis. 








II. 
Gray's Elegu, Iuminated by Owen Jones. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, Written in a Country Chureh- 
yard. Illuminated in the Missal Style. By OWE 
Architect. Limp. svo. 31s. 6d, elegantly bound in patent reliev, 
leather. dt Christmas.o 


Itt. 
Posthumous Poem by Robert Southey. 
OLIVER NEWMAN: a New England Tale. An 
unfinished Poem, by the late KOBERT SOUTHEY. Feap. 8vo. 


Ten Volume Edition of Mr. Southey’s Poetical 
(On Thursday next, 


patton, with the 
Works. 


Iv. 
The Rev. Thomas Dales New Work. 

The DOMESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY 
CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services 
adapted for Domestic Use, with Pr ayers for Every Day of the 

yeek, selected exclusively from the ‘Book of Common Prayer ; 
Part IL. comprising an apy sropriate Sermon for Every Sunday in 
the Year. By the Kev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. Canon Residen- 
tiary of St. Pauls, and Vicar of St. Bride's. Handsomely printed 
in post dt. Christmas, 


Vv. 
New Work by the Author of § A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy’ 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the LXKXXIILrd 


Olympiad. Ky the Author of * A Brief Sketch of Greek Philoso- 
phy.’ 2 yols. post 8vo. (in December, 


vi. 
Mr. Mackinnon’s New Work. 
The HISTORY oe. CTV ILEGATEON. 
W. A. MACKINNON, Esq, M. RS. 2 vols. Svo, 
Vol. 1. States of Antiquity ~w ta 


Vol. 2. Continental States of Europe— 
—Witcheratt—W omen, 


By 








—Asia and America—Wars 


(Just ready. 


Vil. 
Specimens of Popular German Poetry. 
GERMAN ANTHOLOGY: a Series of Transla- 


tions from the most popular of the German Poets. By JAMES 
CLARENCE MANGAN, 2 vols. post Svo. 10s, Gd. 

“We cordially recommend it to all lovers of German literature, 
and to every one who can appreciate genuine poctry, no matter what 
may be its garb.”"—Dublin Review 


Vill. 
New Edition of M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORIC AL, of the various —— 


Places, and es ipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
MCULLOCI A New Edition, 2 thick vols. 8vo., with 
6 large Mepa. Ma 

*,* The New Articles, on the British Empire, are printed 
sepa arately in & Surep_ement to the former Edition. They com- 
prise a full account of the present state of the British Dominions. 
SVo, os, In a few days. 


1X. 
William Howitt’s Illustrated Works, 
Adapted for Christmas Presents :— 
1, The BOY'S COUNTRY-BOOK. New Edit. feap. 8vo. 8s. 
2, VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. 2 vols. Med. ovo. 


3. The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New Edit. Med. 
S8vo, 21s, 
4. The RURAL LIFE of GERMANY. Med. 8vo. 21s. 


5. The STUDENT-LIFE of GERMANY. Med. 8vo, 21s. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


EXERCISES for the CULTIV 
ofthe VOICE. By JOHN “tn LL . aes ATION 
In Two separate Books, Imperial Octavo, 


I. Arranged for Soy rano or Tenor Voi 6 
yi » G s—II. mtra 
Bass V vices, price 4s, Gu, each, we Sor Contralte « 





rom y r 
LUSITANIAN 

PEN and PENCIL. 

Author of the ‘ Circassian Chief, 

2 vols. post Avo. 18s, 

“ Always in good humour, and always disposed t . 

nature and rope i its ae st colours, he Took on human 

every one that reads him, as he evidently did every), 

in contact with him.”—Athenewn, ” erybody that came 


SKETCHES of the 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq, 
the * Prime Minister,’ ke. ke. 





I] y 
OF A LIBERAL E DUC ATION IN 
GENERAL, and with Particular Reference to the } 9 
of the University of Catabridge Ry WILLIAM Were es 
) Master of Trinity College, and l’rofessor of Mo ror 
in the University of C ambridge. Oc tavo, ‘12 . wal Philoospay 
Dy the same Author. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, Second Edition, 5s, 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, 
cluding POLITY. Two Volumes, Cctavo, 14 4s. 





in- 





THE FITNESS of OL Y SCRIP- 
TURE for UNFOLDING the SPIRITUAL LIFE of MEN. The 
7 — Lecture eee, — dog a CHEVENIX TRENCH, 
I * tor of Itchin Sto! xa g Ch 
Lord Bi shep of Oxford. Uct tayo, “7 as ee eee 


Py the same Author, 
NOTES on the PARABLES. 
Edition, Octavo, 12s, 
EXPOSITION of the SERMON on 
the MOUNT, drawn from the Writings of St Augustine, with 
Ubservations, ws, Gd, 


Second 





Dedicated, hy special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 


‘yy ‘ a ah rr 

THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE, 
according to the Authorized Text of the Evangelists, without 
Repetition or Omission. With a Continuous Expcsition, Marginal 
Proofs in full, and Notes, brietly collected from the best Critics 
and Commentators. By the Rev, JOHN FORSTER, M A., Her 
Majesty's Chaplain of the Savoy. Super Royal Octavo, 1s. 








The Second Volume, Octavo, 7s. cloth, of 


PR ACTICAL SERMONS by Digni- 
es and other Clergymen of the United Church of England and 
eland; printed verbatim from the Authors’ MSS., under the 
superintendence of the Rev. C. CROSTIW AITE, MA, 
Kiector of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 

Also, Parts L, to XLI. (to be continued), 1s, each. 








COLLEG IE LECT TURES on CTIRIS- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES, and the RITUAL of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH; with Selections from the Ancient Canons. 

= 

COLLEGE LECTURES ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

By the Rey. W. BATES, M.A. Fellow, Lecturer, and Hebrew 
ceturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
With complete Sets of Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham Exami- 


nation Papers. 
Post 8vo. 9s. cach, 





EUCLID’S ELE! MENT TS OF 


GEOMETRY, chiefly from the Text of ‘Dr. Simson, with Expla- 
natory Notes, a Selection of Geometrical Exercises, from the 
Senate House and Colleve Examination Papers, and a brief Out 
line of the History of Geometry. 

Designed for the use of the Higher Forms in Public Schools and 
for Students in the Universities. 


By ROBERT POTTS, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Syo, 10s, 








A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with copious Appendix, and Dictionary of Prefixes 
d Affixes. 
aa res Ry A. BERNAYS, 
Ph.D. Professor of the German Language, King's College. 
os. the Sixth Edition, revised. 





Also, by the same, 
EXERCISES, 5s.6d. EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exer 
cises, Js, 
READER;; Selections from Popular Writers, with Trans 
lations and Notes, 5a, 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY ; 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS, with Notes. 4s. 


POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 


a Sequel to the Reader, 7% 


78. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1845. 





REVIEWS 


Letters from James, Earl of Perth, Lord C ‘han- 
cellor of Scotland, §c., to his Sister, the c oun- 
tess of Erroll, and other Members of his I cami; Ye 
Edited by W. Jerdan, Esq., M.R.S.L. Printed 
for the Camden Society. 

Tux Thanes of Perth were prominent on many 

occasions in behalf of the Stuarts, and displayed 

achivalry which, whatever may be thought of 
their cause, was in itself noble. James, the 
fourth earl of that title, and author of the cor- 

respondence before us, was born in 1648. 

was educated at the University of St. Andrews, 

and then visited France. 





He | 


Heir to his father, | 
he was, at the age of thirty, sworn a privy coun- | 


cillor; and became Justice-General of Scotland | 


in 1682. 


rise Was probably connected. In 1684, we find 


him Chancellor of Scotland, and Sheritiprinci- | 


pal of the county of Edinburgh. On the acces- 
sion of James IL., he declared himself a convert 
to Romanism. Such is the man in his external 
relations ; the letters now published admit us to 
his interior life. ‘The first letter is dated from 
Stirling Castle, 29th Dec. 1688, and relates the 
particulars of his flight from Scotland :— 

“Upon Tuesday was seven-night, Blair came from 
Edinburgh and told me that the K [King 
James IL.] was gone into France, &c., and that if I 
did not immediately gett away I was a gone man. 
That he had provided a ship which would be ready 
to saill next night by 5 o’clock at night from Bruntis- 
land, and bid me make all haste to that place, for the 
snow on the Ochells was deep, and if I rode in day- 
light I could not escape; and haveing said this away 
he went towards Bruntisland, and left my wife and 
me to disguise ourselves the best we could, which in- 
deed she did so well that I could not have known 
her, but I could find no meanes to keep myself from 
being known to every body ; she went one way and 
I another from Drummond about six o'clock at night. 
She went only to Dunning. But I went over the 
hills through heaps of snow, at a place were never 
one crossed before, and gott before day two miles 
beyond Kinross, where my master, Mr. David Drum- 
mond, whose cloak bag I carried, was, and I staid 
untill one a’clock afternoon next day, which was 
Wednesday, and then through unfrequent ways we 
gott to Bruntisland about 5 a’clock at night, but to 
our ruine (tho my wife was already before us and 
nothing on our part hindered,) we wanted two men 
of our ship's company, and so not only were forced 
to lye in a common inn that night, but to go over to 
Leith road and lye 5 hours untill our master went 
ashoar and took up two men and brought aboard ; 
fo about one a’clock afternoon we came under sail 
and with an easie gale made towards the mouth of 
the Firth, My wife was known to nobody, nor did 
any suspect her with us: But two fellows who lay in 
a bed in aroom without that in which I lay at Brunt- 
island knew me, and one of them run to Kirkaldy 
about 10a’clock, before ever we gott out of Leith road, 
and told I was aboard of such a ship with four horse- 
load of money with me; that the councell would 
give 1000 lib, to any who would apprehend me, 
Xc. and sett all the town in an allarm. And one 
Baily Boswel (who owed many obligations to our 
brother) animated the people so both by expressions 
and example that 25 of the desperatest fellows of the 
place followed him to man a passage boat (an excel- 
lent sayler) to pursue us, who dreamed no danger 
fave from storm or Dunkerkers, Boswel's wife, fear- 
ing we had some with us to defend us, waded into 
the water and took back her husband ; so one Wil- 
Son, 4 notorious thief who had been 15 years a Buc- 
caneer (if you have yet heard of that infamous sort of 
men), headed the rabble, and with saills and oars 





(for now it was almost quite calm) they followed us 
= near night that they overtook us. Dr. Nicolson 
bow 


0 only accompanyed us) began to dread that the 
tmeant us no good, as soon as ever he aw her, 
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but I did not. However when she came near the 
master hid my wife and me.” 

The letter proceeds to relate in a most graphic 
style how the earl and his lady were taken and 
treated by the townspeople of Kirkcaldy (rough 
usage, we confess), until they were conveyed to 
Stirling, and there detained as prisoners. The 
particulars of the capture are more succinctly 
summed up in a subsequent letter to his brother: 

* Being now into hands who are very cruel to me, 
and so severely rigorous that I know not how soon 
the liberty of writing to my friends may be taken 
from me, and I finding things likely to run so high 
asto me that I have reason to expect my life will 
not be long, being desirous that you should not be 
altogether ignorant of my condition, this way of write- 
ing a letter, to be left with our sister untill she can 
find a sure hand to convey it unto you, appears to 
me the best for your information. I leave it to her 
to inform you of my haveing been forbid by my fel- 
low-ministers of State to be any more present in 
Councell, or any other Catholique more than I, and 


Councell for severall meetings before, how the 
tumults begane and I was forced to leave Edinburgh, 
how they burnt all that was in the chappell and abbay 
church, and robb'd my lodgings, how my pensions for 
which I had served were stopt the very day the 
tumults grew high: What probabilities there are that 
the rabble were sett on by designing men, and how I 
left Drumond, went to sea, was taken by the men of 
Kirkaldie, robbed of my gold and mony, put into the 
tollbooth, made a mocking-stock of to that people by 
one Baily Boswel, who probably was supported 
underhand by Baily Crawford and Baily Louden, 
had a report sett amongst the people against me as 
if my men had been a’comeing to burn Kirkaldy, 
and a tumult raised there, in which the Earl of Mar, 
who was sent by the Councell (who acted by an 
authority unintelligible as yet, though well under- 
stood by me,) to make me their prisoner, heard the 
people call for ropes to dragg me down the stair of 
the tollbooth by the neck and then hang me ; how I 
was carried by sca to Aloa and thence hither, where 
I now am. In all which toils and barbarous treat- 
ment my wife, though with child, bore her part chear- 
fully, and with a more than humane courage.” 

In Stirling Castle, the earl lay expecting trial 
and execution, until August, 1693, when he 
was liberated, on giving bond in 5,000/. to leave 
the kingdom. His letters from this date contain 
an account of his consequent travels. We next 
find him at Rotterdam and Antwerp. At the 
latter place he speaks most of the piety of his 
acquaintance, and repeats the conviction of 
Charles II. as his own, that the difference be- 
twixt the Catholic and Protestant in religion is, 
that the former is in earnest and the latter in 
jest. As a proof, he states that ‘from 6 in the 
morning to 8 at night,” he might, at Antwerp, 
be engaged in “some service to God in pub- 
lick.” One of the letters tells the story of the 
martyrdom, by his father, of a Jewish convert, 
which reminds one of Chaucer’s ‘ Prioress’ Tale.’ 
Another legend has a sort of prettiness about it 
which tempts quotation :— 

“The chief thing I saw (at Mastricht) was a mira- 
culous crucifix in a monestry of Augustine nuns. It 
seems a very virtuous man had yowed to go to visite 
the Saint Sepulchre ; at his return he gave chaplets 
and litle reliques he had brought to all his family ; 
one poor girl, his youngest child, was abroad at mass 
when he made his distribution. At her return she 
beged her papa to give her some litle token of devo- 
tion too. Alas! child, said he, all’s gone save one 
walnut which I brought from Mount Olivet. C'est 
assez pour moy, dit elle, and away she runs to the 
garden and plants it, praying God that it might grow 
to be a mark of his favour to her; it grew to be a 
tree, and she became a nun in this monastry ; at 
last the thunder broke the tree, and in the heart of it 
was found this crucifix, larger than a boy of about 
13 years of age.” 


Nothing can better illustrate the character of 
the writer’s mind than his fondness for such 





puerile superstitions. His pious lordship, how- 
ever, deals not entirely with gravities—here is 
a gaiety: the description of a Venetian ball in 
those days :— 

“ The grand dance is to walk about (with or with- 
out musick is all one) for three or four hours, every 
gallant with a lady, and this procession ends with an 
English country dance; then they dance, four toge- 
ther, a dance which I cannot remember how it is 
called, I think it is a Rigadoun, but it is to a 
Minuete; and then come the French dances, as 
awkwardly as can be; and last of all, about six in 
the morning, they dance torlanos to such tunes as 
would go very well on a bagpipe, and they dance 
just as our Highlanders do, only the women have a 
way of showing and shaking their feet which is pretty 
enough, and, to say true, this is the most naturall 
part and the best performed of the solemnity.” 

Take also a description of the Carnival :— 

“ We arrived here (Venice) about three weeks ago. 
The Carnivall took up ten days of it, where we saw 
whatin Scotland would bethought downright madness; 
everybody is in task,a thing of tafeta, called a bahul, 
is put on the head, which covers one’s face to the 
nose. The upper partis covered by people of quality 
with a white mask like what the ladys used to tye on 
with a chin-cloak long ago. ‘The bahul hangs down 
about the shoulders a hand-breadth below the top of 
the shoulder. A Venetian nobleman’s gown, an 
Armenian long garment furred, a vest called a Hon« 
grois, which reaches to the knee, furred, or a plain 
scarlet, is what grave people wear; others are clothed 
as they please, some like doctors of law, others with 
peacocks’ trains and hatts as broad as six hatts, others 
as harlequins, ladys as country girls, and some as 
oddly as one’s wildest dreams could represent them ; 
en fin, no extravagant conceit can outdo what one 
sees on St. Mark’s Place. Sometimes a company 
of noblemen and ladys dress themselves up like coun- 
try people and dance torlanos in the open place, 
which is the frolick I saw that I like the best, for 
they dance scurvily when they pretend to French or 
English dances (for here they dance country dances 
at all their balls). A torlano is somewhat like the 
way our Highlanders dance, but the women do it 
much more prettily than the men. Sometimes you 
shall see a young pair of eyes with a hugh nose and a 
vast beard playing on a guitar and acting like a 
mountebank. On one hand you shall hear a dispute 
in physick, turning all into ridiculous; on the other 
one, on a subject of law; some dialogues of mere witt, 
and things said that are surprizing enough. But on 
the whole matter St. Mark's Place is like a throng 
of fooles. On Shrove Thursday a bull is beheaded by 
a butcher chosen by his fellows for that feat, and if 
he does it well in presence of the Doge and all the 
Senate is treated in senerissimo, feasted, and has the 
best musick at supper that can be. He I saw do it 
did it cleverly at one blow, and did not seem to strain 
neither. The Doge’s guards conducted him to and 
from the place, and a firework is sett on fire in fair 
daylight. A fellow is drawn up on a flying rope, 
such as mountebanks use, in a ship about the bigness 
of a gondola (which is a very long small boat), and 
all the way he fires gunns and throws grenads amongst 
the people, but they are only paper ones. Then he 
flyes down from the top of St. Mark's steple, where 
he had left his gondola. This steeple is disjointed 
from the church 70 or 80 paces. And thus they 
divert the people here to amuse them and keep them 
from frameing conceits of government and religion, 
such as our giddy people frame to themselves and 
make themselves the scorn and reproach of mankind ; 
for now all goes under the name of English, and we 
are said to be so changeable and foolish that nothing 
from our parts seem strange. Beheading, dethrone- 
ing, and banishing of kings being but children’s play 
with us.” 

So blind are contemporaries to the true cha- 
racter of historical crises in which they are 
actors or patients. At Rome the superstitious 
and snniien nature of the Earl of Perth found 
food enough; but we cannot consent to cata- 
logue the instances. Alas for human weak- 
ness! One thing may, however be stated, 
that the earl convinced himself, when at Naples, 
by personal witness, of the miracle of the lique- 
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faction of the blood of St. Gennaro—this he had 
desired and prayed for, that he might use it, as 
his last great argument towards the conversion 
of his sister :— 

“The whole people called out to heaven with ac- 
clamations of praise to God, who had taken pitty of 
them ; and they were so pleased with me for haveing 
said betwixt the masses that I was only grieved for 
the city, and not troubled at my not being so pri- 
vileged as to see the miracle, that the very commonest 
sort of the people smiled to me as I passed along the 
streets. I heard the sixth mass in thanksgiveing, 
And now I have described to you one of the hapiest 
forenoons of my life, the reflection of the which I 
hope shall never leave me, and I hope it may 
one day be a morning of benediction to you too; 
but this must be God’s work. The Pricipe Palo, 
a man of principal quality, came to me at the end of 
the sixth mass, and, in name of all the nobility, 
gave me the saint’s picture, stamp’d on satine, and 
asilver lace about it. It is an admirable thing to see 
blood, shed upwards of one thousand three hundred 
years ago, liquify at the approach to the head. The 
Roman lady, who had gathered it from off the ground 
with a sponge, had in squeesing of it into the glass 
lett a bitt of straw fall in too, which one sees in the 
blood to this very day.’’ 

The Earl of Perth was two years at Rome ; 
but, being recalled to St. Germain’s, by King 
James—who created him Duke of Perth, and 
Knight of the Garter, and appointed him First 
Lord of the Bedchamber, Chamberlain to the 
Queen, and Governor to the Prince of Wales— 
he died there, on the 11th March, 1716, aged 
sixty-eight. ‘There is,” says the editor, “a 
portrait of him in Drummond Castle, painted 
by Sentlirre in 1714, and having all the appear- 
ance of a hearty old man. There is also at 
Drummond Castle a splendid edition of Roman 
classics, Virgil, Horace, &c., presented to him 
in a complimentary “ex dono” of Louis XIV., 
and with his Majesty’s cypher L surmounted by 
a double French crown emblazoned on the 
vellum, which is also richly adorned with fleurs 
de lis.” 

There is no doubt he was a man of some 
learning, but little discretion. All power of rea- 
soning seems to have been absolutely wanting 
in him; some firmness of character and wil 
helped to constitute his individual personality ; 
but in all else—in opinion and practice—he was 
no better than a living machine—the mere 
product of circumstances, and symbol of an age 
and manners passing away, because inadequate 
to the expression of the new culture which 
awaits society and individuals in the natural 
course of human progress. 





The Book of Obits and Martyrology of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly called Christ Church, 
Dublin. Edited by J. C. Crosthwaite, A.M. 
with an Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
J. H. Todd, D.D. &c. Printed for the Irish 
Archzological Society. 

Tuoven the Obits and the Martyrology are 

bound together in the same volume, they are 

works belonging to different authors and dates ; 
and we shall therefore follow the example of 
the Rev. Dr. Todd in discussing them separately. 

The obits, or obituary notices, are not designed 

to record so much the death of the individual 

as the day of the month on which his name was 
annually commemorated, and prayers for the 
repose of his soul offered by the brethren of the 
monastery. Still, however, as a general rule, 
the obit was in most cases celebrated on the 
day of death; and hence this register is an 
important authority for many dates in the his- 
tory of Ireland during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The MSS. commence with a list of 
the relics preserved in the Cathedral. As some 
of these are articles of historical interest, we 
shall translate part of the catalogue :— 

The crucifix and image of our Lord Jesus 





Christ, which is recorded to have twice 


miraculously spoken. 

The staff of Jesus, which an angel gave St. 
Patrick. 

The portable marble altar, on which a leper 
was miraculously transported from Britain 
to Ireland. 

The girdle of the Virgin Mary; a portion of 
her milk. 

A thorn from the crown of thorns of our 
Lord; some of the bones of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew, Apostles. 

There are also a fragment of the tables of the 
law; part of the clothes in which the infant 
Jesus was swathed, and a portion of the tomb 
from which Lazarus was raised. 

The crucifix first mentioned is declared by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to have worked many 
miracles: it gave evidence against a dishonest 
debtor, who denied having received a sum of 
money which had been lent him before its 
shrine. The custom of borrowing and paying 
money in churches was common in Ireland to 
the close of the seventeenth century; and it is 
still usual, in some parts of Munster, to have 
contracts and engagements ratified in the Ca- 
tholic chapels, though the custom is discouraged 
by the priesthood. No mention is made of this 
miraculous crucifix after the thirteenth century. 
Its fame was probably obscured by that of the 
next relic we es to notice. 

The staff of Jesus (Bachal Jhesu), which is 
still frequently quoted by the Irish peasants as 
the most solemn object of adjuration, was a pas- 
toral crosier, which St. Patrick is said to have 
received from a hermit in the ‘Tyrrhene Sea, to 
whom it was delivered by our Saviour himself, 
with an injunction that it should be delivered 
to Patrick when he landed_in the island. It 
was the sceptre of the see of Armagh, and was 
so reverenced, that, in cases of disputed election 
to the prelacy, whoever obtained possession of 
this relic, whether by force or fraud, was re- 
garded as the true bishop. It was removed 
from Armagh to Dublin by William Fitz-Adelm, 
probably for the sake of safety, as the gold and 
precious stones with which it was adorned might 
have proved too strong a temptation to the sol- 
diers engaged in the northern wars. As oaths 
taken in the presence of this relic were deemed 
particularly binding, we find many notices of 
its being produced when Irish chieftains were 
sworn to allegiance. The Reformation proved 
as fatal to this as to many similar relics; it was 
publicly burned in 1538, as an instrument of 
superstition. Its destruction was viewed as an 
act of sacrilege, and is even to this day men- 
tioned with execration by the peasantry. Its 
rich shrine and ornaments, if we can rely on 
tradition, were the chief cause of its destruc- 
tion; for Grey, who was then Lord-Deputy, 
was far from being favourable to the cause 
of the Reformation ; but his avarice proved 
stronger than his religious prejudices, 

The portable altar was a slab of marble to be 
laid on an unconsecrated altar, whenever it was 
necessary to celebrate mass on a journey, or 
where access to a consecrated place could not 
be obtained. Similar slabs were not uncommon 
in England, and are mentioned in the inven- 
tories of Church property. The legend to which 
allusion is made is recorded in all the lives of 
St. Patrick. Once, when about to embark 
from England for Ireland, a leper besought the 
saint to receive him into his company. Patrick 
consented; but the crew obstinately refused to 
receive such an infected wretch on board. The 
saint then threw the consecrated slab, which he 
had received from the Pope himself, into the 
sea, where it floated like a plank. He then 
desired the leper to seat himself on it, and the 
miraculous raft safely accompanied the vessel in 





which Patrick sailed, and landed the leper 

the coast of Ireland. St. Declan is said to ic 
come from the mouth of the Tiber to Ireland by 
a similar conveyance, and the stone which 
served him as a boat is still shown on the strand 
of Ardmore, in the county of Waterford. 

As few of the obits have any historical in 
terest, we shall now turn to the Martyrology, 
It appears that many native saints held a place 
in the Anglo-Irish Calendar who were not re. 
cognized in England, though a conformity be- 
tween the two churches had been ordained } 
the synod of Cashel in 1172. The netlena 
the saints and martyrs are generally too brief 
to be interesting. Dr. Todd, however, has 
added some curious illustrations ; among others 
a poem relating to Mochta of Louth, which js 
worth preserving :— 

Poverty abode not 

With Mochta of Louth in his fort. 

Three hundred priests and one hundred bishops 

Were along with him: 

Righty psalm-singing youths 

Were his household : great enumeration! 

Without ploughing, reaping or drying, 

Without any other work but learning. 
The word which Dr. Todd renders “ drying,” 
should probably be translated “ scorching,” 
for the Irish, to save the trouble of threshing, 
used to set fire to the straw, and were so attached 
to the custom that in the treaty of Kilkenny they 
stipulated that the acts of parliament against 
this practice, and against fastening ploughs 
to the tails of the horses, should be repealed, 
Moffatt, in a satirical poem published in the 
middle of the last century, says that Ireland 
was still remarkable— 

For drawing hobbies by the tails, 
And threshing corn with fiery flails. 

We have quoted this example for the purpose 
of seconding Dr. Todd’s appeal to the trish 
nobility and gentry to aid the Archeological So- 
ciety with the funds necessary for the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Martyrology of AEngus the Culdee,’ 
“Tts wild and singular legends,” he justly re- 
marks, “ the illustrations it affords of the ancient 
topography of Ireland, the many notices it 
contains of manners and customs and obsolete 
superstitions, and its great importance to the 
Church History of Ireland during the whole 
period from the death of St. Patrick to the tenth 
century, must give it a very uncommon interest 
in the eyes of every one who can value the eccle- 
siastical literature of the Middle Ages.” 





Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont 
Blanc. By G. B. Cheever, D.D, Wiley & 
Putnam. 

WE have here, familiarly expounded, the im- 

pression made on an American writer by the 

marvels of Alpine scenery—the communions 
which an intelligent traveller has held with 

Nature, and recorded for the benefit of others. 

It is a point of faith with Dr. Cheever that 

‘“‘ Nature has a soul as wellas features ;” and in 

that belief he has found that he also has one in 

his own being. The world is to him a scaffold- 
ing, to help in building up the temple of the 
mind; and with such feelings and such a pur- 
pose, he has accustomed himself to peruse and 
examine, with attention, its sublimest characters. 

From what we have said, the reader will 
infer that the tone of our traveller's mind is 
religious, and that his remarks will probably be 
in a more serious vein than customary in books 
of this order. As a variety, this might not be 
without its charm; but it is a recommendation 
when accompanied with discretion. 

Dr. Cheever indulges in some religious and 
political reflections on the history of Geneva, 
and delivers himself strongly against the Union 
of Church and State, which, however effected, 
uniformly, as he demonstrates, results in Intoler- 
ance. He thinks on this point, he tells us, with 
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ee wie a 
the “great men” in Switzerland—such as Vinet, 
Burnier, D’ Aubigne, and Gaussen. He com- 
Jains much of the misrepresentations in Mur- 
ray's Hand-book and other travelling manuals, 
touching the moral and political condition of the 
Swiss, Which errors he ascribes to prejudice 
porn of Toryism and Puseyism in conjunction. 
However this may be, Dr. Cheever s notices of 
Dr. Malan, D’Aubigné and Gaussen, are ac- 
ceptable contributions to our biographical know- 


ledge :— " 

«J shall not soon forget an evening’s walk and 
conversation of great interest, which it was my 
privilege to enjoy with D’Aubigné, just before I left 
Geneva. We passed along the magnificent face of 
Mont Blanc in the sunset, and returned over the 
hill by the borders of the lake beneath the glow of 
twilight, in the deepening shadows of the evening. 
He spoke to me with the kindest openness and 
freedom of his History of the Reformation, especially 
the part he was then engaged upon, the length of 
time before he should be able to issue another volume, 
and the impossibility of pleasing the opposing parties 
in his account of the Reformation in England. He 
told me that he was quite beset with the multitude 
of letters, which were sent to him, urging him to set 
this, and that, and the other points in such and such 
a light, beseeching him to do justice to the English 
Church, each man wishing to colour his history 
through the medium of his own opinions and _pre- 
judices. It is not difficult to see on which side the 
sympathies of the author belong; but the tenor of 
the history thus far assures us that it will still be 
strictly impartial and faithful to the truth. A great 
work is before him in the history of the Reformation 
in Geneva; another in France; another in England. 
How vast the ficld! how varied the incidents! 
how full of life and thrilling interest! D*Aubigné 
spoke this evening with much anxiety of the 
future prospects of his own country, in consequence 
of the increase of Romanism, and the incapacity 
of the Church, in her humiliating dependence 
on the State, to prevent the evils that threaten 
the Republic. He seemed to feel that the single 
measure of separating the Church from the State 
and rendering it independent, would save his country; 
and, under God, it would: it would put religious 
liberty in Geneva beyond reach from any invasion 
of Rome. His conversation on this point was like 
what he has written in his * Question of the Church.’ 
‘We are distressed,’ said he, ‘and know not whither 
toturn. All around us Rome advances. She builds 
altar after altar upon the banks of our lake. The 
progress is such among us, from the facility which 
strangers have in acquiring the rights of citizenship, 
that quickly (every one acknowledgesit) the Romish 
population will exceed the Protestant population of 
Geneva. Let Rome triumph at Rome; it is natural. 
Let Rome, as she assures herself, triumph at Oxford; 
the conquest will be great. But let Rome triumph 
at Geneva; then she will raise a ery, that will echo 
to the extremity of the universe. Genevese! that 
cry will announce to the world the death of your 
country. * * The manners of D’ Aubigné are marked 
by a plain, manly, unassuming simplicity, no shade 
of ostentation, no mark of the world’s applause upon 
him—a thing which often leaves a cloud of vain self- 
consciousness over the character of a great man, 
worse by far than any shade produced by the world’s 
frowns, His conversation is full of good sense, just 
thought and pious feeling, disclosing a ripe judgment 
and a quiet, well-balanced mind. You would not, 
perhaps, suspect him of a vivid imagination, and yet 
his Writings do often show a high degree of that 
quality. A child-like simplicity is the most marked 
characteristic to a stranger, who is often surprised to 
see so illustrious a man so plain and affable. He is 
about fifty years of age. You would see in hima 
tall, commanding form, much above the stature of 
his countrymen, a broad, intelligent forehead, a 
thoughtful, unsuspicious countenance, a cheerful, 
pleasant eye, over which are set a pair of dark, 
shaggy eyebrows, like those of Webster. His person 
8 robust, his frame large and powerful, and appa- 
tently capable of great endurance; yet his health is 
infirm. Altogether, in face and form, his appearance 
might be described in three words—noble, grave, and 
Simple. The habit of wearing spectacles has given 





him an upward look, in order to command the centre 
of the glass, which adds to the peculiar openness and 
manliness of his mien. He has great earnestness and 
emphasis of manner in his discourses to his students.” 

On the advantages of a pedestrian tour in 
Switzerland, Dr. Cheever says much, and that 
to the purpose :— 

* A man should always travel in Switzerland as a 
pedestrian, if possible. There is no telling how much 
more perfectly he thus communes with Nature, how 
much more deeply and without effort he drinks in 
the spirit of the meadows, the woods, the running 
streams and the mountains, going by them and among 
them, as a friend with a friend. He seems to hear 
the very breath of Nature in her stillness, and some- 
times, when the whole world is hushed, there are 
murmurs come to him on the air, almost like 
the distant evening song of angels. Indeed the world 
of Nature is filled with quiet soul-like sounds, which, 
when one’s attention is gained to them, make a man 
feel as if he must take his shoes from his feet and 
walk barefooted, in order not to disturb them. There 
is a language in Nature, that requires not so much a 
fine ear, as a listening spirit; just as there is a 
mystery and a song in religion, that requires not so 
much a clear understanding, as a believing spirit. To 
such a listener and believer, there comes 

* A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyaunce everywhere— 

Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled, 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 

Is music slumbering on her instrument.’ 

The music of the brooks and waterfalls, and of the 
wind among the leaves, and of the birds in the air, 
and of the children at play, and of the distant villages, 
and of the tinkling pleasant bells of flocks upon the 
mountain sides, is all lost to the traveller in a carriage, 
orrumbling vehicle of any kind ; whereas a pedestrian 
enjoys it, and enjoys it much more perfectly than a 
man upon a mule. Moreover, the pedestrian at 
every step is gaining health of body and elasticity of 
spirits. Ifhe be troubled with weak lungs, let him 
carry his own knapsack, well strapped upon his 
shoulders; it opens and throws back the chest, and 
strengthens the weakest parts of the bodily system. 
Besides this,the air braces him better than any tonic. 
By day and by night, it is an exhilarating cordial to 
him—a nepenthe to his frame. The pedestrian is a 
labouring man, and his sleep is sweet. He rises with 
the sun, or earlier, with the morning stars, so as to 
watch the breaking of the dawn. He lives upon 
simple food, with an unsuspicious appetite. He 
huis his favourite tunes, peoples the air with castles, 
cons a passage in the gospels, thinks of the dear ones 
at home, cuts a cane, wanders in Byepath meadow, 
where there is no Giant Despair, sits down and jots 
in his note book, thinks of what he will do, or whistles 
as he goes for want of thought. All day long, almost 
every faculty of mind and body may be called into 
healthful, cheerful exercise. He can make out-of- 
the way excursions, go into the cottages, chat with 
the people, sketch pictures at leisure. He can pray 
and praise God, when and where he pleases, whether 
he comes to a cross and a sepulchre, or a church, or 
a cathedral, or a green knoll under a clump of trees, 
without cross, or saint, or angel; and if he have a 
Christian companion, they two may go together as 
pleasantly and profitably, as Christian and Hopeful 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Here follows a long account of the guides, 
the mode of hiring and treating them, their 
character and habits. The principal excursion 
is to the Mer de Glace, from which we shall 
extract a short passage :— 

“Tt is impossible to form a grander image of the 
rigidity and barrenness, the coldness and death of 
winter, than when you stand among the billows of 
one of these frozen seas; and yet it is here that 
Nature locks up in her careful bosom the treasures 
of the Alpine valleys, the sources of rich summer 
verdure and vegetable life. They are hoarded 
up in winter, to be poured forth beneath the 
sun, and with the sun in summer. Some of the 


largest rivers in Europe take their rise from the 
glaciers, and give to the Swiss valleys their most 
abundant supply of water, in the season when 
ordinary streams are dried up. * * Within seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, commences 





the great ice-ocean that fills the uninhabitable Alpine 
valleys, unceasingly freezing, melting and moving 
down. It has been estimated by Saussure and others 
that these seas of ice, at their greatest thickness, are 
six or eight hundred feet deep. They are traversed 
by deep fissures, and as they approach the great pre- 
cipices, over which they plunge like a cataract into 
the vales, they are split in all directions, and heaved 
up into waves, reefs, peaks, pinnacles and minarets. 
Underneath they are traversed by as many galleries 
and caverns, through which run the rills and torrents 
constantly gathering from the melting masses above. 
These innumerable streams, gathering in one as they 
approach the termination of the glacier, rush out 
from beneath it, under a great vault of ice, and thus 
are born into the breathing world, full grown, roaring 
rivers, from night, frost and chaos. A peasant has 
been known to have fallen into an ice-gulf in one of 
these seas, near one of the flowing sub-glacial torrents, 
and following the course of the stream to the foot of 
the glacier, he came out alive! The German 
naturalist, Hugi, set out to explore the recesses of 
one of the glaciers through the bed of a former torrent, 
and wandered on in its ice caverns the distance of a 
mile. *The ice was everywhere eaten away into 
dome-shaped hollows, varying from two to twelve 
feet in height, so that the whole mass of the glacier 
rested at intervals on pillars, or feet of ice, irregular 
in size and shape, which had been left standing. As 
soon as any of these props gave way, a portion of 
the glacier would of course fall in and move on. A 
dim twilight, scantily transmitted through the mass 
of ice above, prevailed in these caverns of ice, not 
sufficient to allow one to read, except close to the 
fissures, which directly admitted the daylight. The 
intense blue of the mass of the ice contrasted remark- 
ably with the pure white of the icy stalactites, or 
pendents descending from the roof. The water 
streamed down upon him from all sides, so that, 
after wandering about for two hours, at times bending 
and creeping, to get along under the low vault, he 
returned to the open air, quite drenched and half- 
frozen.’ ” 


The tour of Mont Blanc takes the traveller 
across the Great St. Bernard, up the Val d’Aoste, 
through the Allée Blanche, across the Col de la 
Seigne, over the Col de Bonhomme, and so on 
by St. Gervais—a route, says Dr. Cheever, “in 
great part on the uninhabitable extreme verge 
of Nature’s life—wild, awfully sublime, and often 
dangerous and utterly impracticable.” As a 
set-off against the perils, the Doctor adds that 
it is, “without any exaggeration, one of the 
grandest excursions in Switzerland; and, 
through the Val d’Aoste, one of the loveliest.” 
This route, however sublime, is too well known to 
English travellers to admit of quotation; but we 
shall give an extract, as a specimen of the writer’s 
style. Here he is, then, at the Cascade Barberina, 
on his way to the Pass of the Téte Noire :— 


“The torrent of water comes down from the 
glaciers of the Buet, and makes a sudden and most 
terrific plunge sheer over the precipice into a black 
jagged mountain gorge, which the ancients would 
have celebrated as one of the mouths of hell, with a 
mighty roar and crash that is almost stunning. On 
this side you stand upon a green knoll, a little grassy 
mountain, of which the verdure is perpetually wetted 
by the spray, and holding on by your staff firmly 
thrust into the ground, or by a tree on the borders of 
the gorge, you may look down into the roaring 
depths, see the cataract strike, and admire the conflict 
of the waters. The accompanimentsare very grand ; 
hanging masses of verdant forest on either side, but 
above, enormous snow-covered mountains, out of 
which, from the mouth of a craggy gorge, bursts at 
once upon you the raging torrent. In a sunny day 
you would have rainbows arching the torn rocks, 
glittering in the spray, and dancing over the impearled 
grass where you are standing. But even amidst the 
rain, as [ was, in my drab great-coat, it was a scene 
of great sublimity. Coming to it, my guide carried 
me along the side of a mountain across the path of 
a tourmente, or mountain whirlwind, the marks of 
which, in themselves alone, are worth going far to 
see. A circuitous belt of the largest trees amidst 
the pine and fir forest that clothes the mountain, are 
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stripped of branches, verdure and sometimes bark, as 
if scathed by lightning, while others are broken and 
twisted, as you might twist a willow sapling. The 
fury of these tourmentes is inconceivable ;, a traveller 
overtaken by one of them would inevitably be lost; 
they would almost tear the crags themselves from the 
mountains, A similar scene is presented in the valley 
up which you pass from Chamouny to see the Cascade 
des Pelerines, marking in this case the passage of 
an avalanche, of which the wind produced by its 
swift flight has swept, torn and broken a thousand 
trees in the same manner. At first you can hardly 
credit it, but you are convinced that it was the wind, 
and not the waves of the avalanche, by seeing some 
trees breken short off, half way down, as if the storm- 
angel had twisted and snapped them asunder with 
careful hands, close beside other trees prostrated and 
stripped, and others still standing. The traveller 
gazes upon these mute spectacles—mute, but fiercely 
eloquent, with deep interest. From the Cascade 
Barberina we regained, by a romantic path, the grand 
route, which we could see far beneath us. I was 
hungry and tired, and it was high time to be so. My 
guide carried me into a mountain chalet, incompar- 
ably ruder than his own, built in the conical shape of 
a tent, with a hole at the top, so that the smoke might 
escape without the trouble of achimney. As I stood 
to dry my clothes at the verge of the circle of stones 
where the fire was kindled, the rain came down upon 
me from the aperture above, demonstrating the com- 
fort of the arrangements. The wigwam was inha- 
bited by a very large family, and they talked in their 
native patois, of which I could not understand a 
syllable. They set before me a bowl of boiled milk, 
with black bread so hard, that one of its large round 
loaves might have served Achilles for an embossed 
shield, or Ajax to play at quoits with, Neither had 
it the property of sweetness any more than of soft- 
ness, but it is wholesome, and would keep for ages. 
As we passed on from thence, we could discern a 
solitary umbrella at the bottom of the valley, with a 
traveller beneath it; my peasant told me it was the 
curate of the parish. If he was visiting his people 
on that rainy day, Lam sure he deserved credit, though 
if I could travel for health and pleasure, it was quite 
obvious that he might likewise, to do good. We 
were now entered upon the savage grandeur of the 
pass of the Tete Noire. There is a combination of 
grand and beautiful elements in this pass, which it is 
very difficult to array in language, and the painter 
can transfer to his canvas only little by little the 
wonders of the scene. Abrupt precipices, frowning 
at each other across the way like black thunder- 
clouds about to meet ; enormous crags overhanging 
you so far, that you tremble to pass under them; 
savage cliffs looking down upon you and watching 
you on the other side, as if waiting to sce the 
mountain fall upon you; a torrent thundering beneath 
you; masses of the richest verdure flung in wild 
drapery over the whole gorge; galleries hewn in the 
rock, by which you pass the angular perpendicular 
cliffs as in rocky hammocks swung in the air ; villages 
suspended above you, and looking sometimes as if 
floating in the clouds; snowy mountain ridges far 
above these; clusters of chalets almost as far below 
you, with the tinkling of bells, the hum of voices, 
and the roar of the torrent fitfully sweeping up to 
you on the wind ; these are the combinations pre- 
sented to you in the Téte Noire. It is a concentra- 
tion and repetition in miniature of some of the grand 
features of the Simplon, but at the same time rich 
and beautiful beyond description. I enjoyed this 
passage much, although in the rain; and when I got 
to the solitary auberge in the midst ofall this grand- 
eur, I resolved to go no farther, but to wait one night 
at least for fair weather. A party of English ladies 
with one gentleman passed me just then. I told him 
I did not like to leave such scenery, without beholding 
it by sunlight. You are right, said he, to wait, being 
alone, but we must move on. Poor man! It was 
but too evident that he envied me my loneliness and 
independence. Just at this moment he could not 


well do otherwise ; indeed, there is a comfort in being 
alone, sometimes ; I certainly congratulated myself 
that I was not in the place of that gentleman, to go 
dripping behind the ladies in such a forlorn mist, 
through some of the finest scenery in the world. 
Had there been ladies in my case, we too should 


times be something gained by being a single man. 
For, if I had been double or triple, the triplicity 
could hardly have been accommodated, or would have 
thought it necessary, as this English party did, to go 
farther, and perhaps fare worse. So on they went, 
through the mist and rain, doubting whether to admire 
the scenery or to regret that they could not see it ; 
while for me the good people at the auberge kindled 
a fire, prepared me a comfortable supper with plenty 
of strawberries and cream, and gave me a comfort- 
able bed. In strawberry and cream time, a traveller 
fares grandly in Switzerland, and I managed to bear 
the disappointment of a stormy evening with much 
more equanimity than if I had been clambering the 
precipices on the way to Martigny.” 

We close this book with respect for the 
author’s pious character; yet not without a 
parting admonition. He complains justly of 
intolerance, yet is himself intolerant; quoting 
Dante, Milton, and Burke, yet everywhere 
manifesting a contempt for philosophy, which 
he seems to think irreconcileable with religion. 
Let him learn a better temper from the authors 
cited. 





The History of the Swedes. By Eric Gustave 

Geijer, Historiographer Royal of Sweden, &c. 

[Second Notice.} 

Tue establishment of Christianity in Sweden 
was an arduous, a slow, a long protracted labour, 
owing to the obstinacy with which the people 
adhered to their ancient faith and to their con- 
tempt for a religion which taught mercy and 
forgiveness of injuries. From 829, when St. 
Anscar first landed in Sweden, more than three 
hundred years elapsed before Christianity was 
established in Upper Sweden, though it was 
received much pe: a by a portion of the Goths. 
This difference in the conduct of the two people 
was to be expected. Though the Goths had 
been driven to the west by the more recent 
Suiones, they had preserved their own laws, 
institutions, and manners, and had often their 
own separate kings tributary to the monarch of 
Upsala. Hence the jealousy which they bore 
to the kindred tribe, and the unwillingness with 
which they submitted to even a nominal supe- 
riority, led them to embrace the new religion 
with greater readiness than the latter, whose 
chief claim to superiority rested on their theo- 
cratic dynasty. The Ynglings, itis true, were 
passed away; but the divine blood by the female 
line flowed in the veins of twelve succeeding 
monarchs, down to Edmund the Old, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. With him 
ended,the second dynasty (founded by Ivar Wid- 
fadme), which from this circumstance was held 
‘sacred to the gods, and revered before all 
others in the northern lands, because its princes 
descended from the gods themselves. ‘ Long 
had they (the gods), guarded the race,” says 
another ancient authority, “though many had 
fallen away from the old belief.” After the 
death of Edmund the Old, the west Goths 
raised to the throne of Upsala their own king, 
Stenkil (1066), a Christian, and descended on 
the female side from a monarch of the second 
dynasty. But North Sweden had too many 
pagans to submit without a murmur to the reli- 
gious and political preponderance of a people 
who had hitherto, in both respects, been inferior 
to themselves; and civil wars were the result. 
Yet the new religion had its effect, so that St. 
Eric (1150-1160) was enabled to make it the 
established faith of Upper Sweden, no less than 
of the Gothlands. From this period the kings 
and the nobles were Christians in outward pro- 
fession, at least; and though many of the peo- 
ple, Goths no less than Swedes, continued to 
worship the gods of their fathers, and to sacri- 
fice on their domestic altars, they had no longer 
either temples, or public solemnities of any 
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stition. Yet the spirit of paganism continued 
to linger in many of the provinces until the 
fourteenth century. We may add that in Sweden 
the Roman Catholic religion had a very short 
reign—not long enough assuredly to take much 
hold on the affections of the people. 

The period between St. Eric and Gustavus 
Vasa, from 1160 to 1523, which our author 
terms the Catholic or Middle-Age period, is 
more obscure in Sweden than in any other 
European country. The union of the crown 
with those of Denmark and Norway, called the 
Union of Calmar, which continued one hundred 
and twenty-six years, from 1397 to 1523, seems 
to have been the only event to fix the eyes of 
Europe on the country. The consequences of 
that event could not fail to be attended with 
obscurity without, and confusion within. The 
wearer of the three crowns generally resided at 
Copenhagen ; and, after his coronation, he rarely 
visited either kingdom. Sweden, therefore, being 
governed by regents, and regarded by Europe 
at large rather as a dependency than a free and 
sovereign state, might well sink into compa- 
rative insignificance. But her internal condition 
during this period is not without interest :— 

“The contests of the Swedish Middle age are 
characterized, both at its commencement and itsend, 
by enhanced activity of popular influence, although 
in dissimilar shapes. Reposing on the religion 
established by Odin, the sovereignty of the Upsala 
kings formed the key-stone of the old Swedish 
federative system, and supplied the germ of a political 
unity, which never afterwards wholly perished. This 
unity was betimes so conspicuous, that the govemn- 
ment struck the first distant observers as a monarchy, 
although, even, according to the earliest account 
(that of Tacitus), embracing several commonwealths, 
It was discovered on closer examination that here 
popular power bore as great a part in public affairs 
askingly domination ; and hence the sameconstitution 
which to the teachers of Christianity had appeared 
monarchial at a distance, assumed to them, when 
residing in the country, the aspect of democracy. 
With the fall of the old religion, the bond which had 
linked together the separate provincial confederations 
was dissolved. After the extinction of the dynasty 
of Upsala, conflict arose between the rival races, 
each claiming to nominate the sovereign of the whole 
realm, first the West-Goths, the earliest to embrace 
Christianity, after them the East-Goths ; on the other 
side the Upper Swedes. This antagonism lasted 
long, with frequent changes of dynasty, until the 
Swedes, at length becoming Christian, were placed 
in a condition again to vindicate the prerogatives 
which they had possessed under the old form of society. 
In the letter of the law, the ancient confederation 
was again renewed, but stripped of its former vitality, 
under the influence of the church and the nobility, 
and a regal authority which rested upon their support, 
and waseventually overthrown by their jointencroach- 
ments. The aristocracy then sought a bulwark for 
their power in the Union, until the danger of foreign 
oppression appeased the rivalries of provinces and 
races, and called forth the Swedish people united by 
adversity, under Engelbert and the Sturés, to conflict 
under Gustavus Vasa to victory.” 

When a new king was chosen at Upsala, he 
was perambulated through the provinces, the 
chief people of each meeting him as he reached 
their Goothe, and forming his sole guard in their 
respective districts—hostages being given and 
oaths taken to keep the peace. This was called 
riding “ Erie's gait,” or “ riding round the realm 
with the sun.” The contract between him and 
them at the Mora stone (about a Swedish mile 
from Upsala) and thence called the Mora Ting, 
was not without solemnity ; and it is pleasant to 
see—what in no other part of Europe could be 
seen—the peasantry not only a recogniz 
branch of the state, but an essential part of the 
legislature. Without their suffrage, no king 





could be elected, no law made, no tax imposed, 
This was remnant of the Pagan times, before 
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feudality had taught the few to trample on the 
many. Unhappily no other proofs of the Pagan 
spirit abound in the middle age of Sweden — 

“Revenge for blood was a sacred obligation, an’ 
a right acknowledged by law; it was at once the 
dearest heritage, and the condition of every other, 
for in the olden time, if the father lay slain, the son 
could not inherit until he had avenged him. But in 
order that revenge might not continually generate 
new revenge, the law essayed its earliest exercise of 
authority in reconcilement. The homicide, if he 
was not taken in the fact, must himself give it 
publicity ; for to kill secretly was murder and an 
infamous crime. Ie was bound to give himself up 
hefore nightfall, and afterwards to appear in the 
court under safe conduct, where he might offer a 
price in atonement of his offence. To the prosecutor 
was left open the alternative of avenging himself or 
of accepting the fine; the latter, however, was at 
first so rare, that the law of Gottland declared him 
who accepted it at the first offer, even after the 
expiration ofa year, to be a shameless person. Mean- 
while, the perpetrator was an outlaw without peace 
and right, obliged to flee the neighbourhood of in- 
habited places and retire to forests and wildernesses, 
Hence it was said of the man who sought to atone 
for his crime by bote, that he must ‘ransom himself 
from the wood.’ With the criminal himself his 
father, son, brother, or nearest relatives were, in old 
times, obliged to flee; only certain times or places 
consecrated to peace gave them security. This out- 
lawry was in fact intended less as a punishment than 
asa means of safety for theaccused. Even the severe 
Magnus Ladulus says of the man who flees from 
revenge, that, * he may hide himself from his enemies 
as well as he can ;’ and after the ordinary wearing of 
arms was forbidden, one in such circumstances was 
still allowed ‘to carry full arms for his defence, if 
he will offer botes and amend his fault... But on 
the other side it is said, ‘the homicide shall never 
regain his peace until the lawful heir of the slain 
man entreats for him, except when the king is 
newly-elected, rides his Eriesgait, and makes his 
entry into the province; then he may grant peace 
to three men.’ Yet to this peace they were not 
admitted before the heirs were appeased by the pay- 
ment of the mulct. For the murder of a man who 
was so old that he could not come to the court, nor 
walk without a crutch (kroklokarl, crutch-man), and 
for the murder of a woman, a double mulct was paid. 
Whosoever broke the home-peace of any man, and 
was killed in his assault within the curtilege, lay 
unavenged, or was left ‘with his deeds.’ ” 

The following extract will strike most readers, 
from the similarity of its spirit with that of 
other people nearer home :— 

“The law was made for freemen, and to be in the 
‘yeoman-law’ (bondelag) implied a participation in 
the rights and privileges of the people. Only 
‘yeomen and indwellers,’ not * vagabonds, or hired 
servants,’ without any property of their own to risk, 
might speak in the court. For every hundred there 
was a fixed court-stead, anciently under the open 
sky, a custom not yet wholly disused in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. All the members of the 
hundred were bound interchangeably to offices of 
succour, A fire-rate is ordered to be levied within 
the hundred by the law of East-Gothland, and the 
inhabitants were conjointly obliged to keep a ‘road 
for carl and king,’ or a public way or bridge. When 
outrage or robbery was committed, leading to hue 
and cry, a staff of summons (budkafle) was cut, and 
fent round in haste. This was a short bat or stick, 
with certain marks, by which all the surrounding 
inhabitants were called upon to render assistance, 
and by this expedient Magnus Ladulus enjoined 
those from whom entertainment was extorted by the 
armed hand to procure themselves help. On the 
invasion of the country by an enemy, fire was kindled 
onheights appointed for the purpose, and the staff 
of summons was despatched, burned at one end, and 
with a loop fastened at the other, for a sign, it is said, 
that whoever neglected to forward it without delay, 
should be hanged or have his house burned. 

The spirit of these times was striking in itself, 
and is not wholly lost at the present day :— 
“As old observances still subsisting may be men- 
oned, the race from the church on the day after 
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Christmas ; for he that first reached home, it was 
thought, would first reap the harvest of the year; 
the fires kindled in some provinces on May Day 
Even, and the May-poles at Midsummer, both 
circled by the dance; as well as the wrestling 
games of the youth on the tops of the barrows, 
a custom still not uncommon fifty years ago in cer- 
tain districts, The feasts of the chief men were 
distinguished by pomp of costume and abundance 
of meats while a multitude of the present conveni- 
ences of life were unknown. Even in houses of the 
better class the window was sometimes in the roof, 
and filled with tarred linen or parchment instead of 
glass. So highly valued was the latter material, 
that the windows of the castle of Stockholm are 
said to have been carried off by the Danes under 
Christian I. Youth was trained to hardy and martial 
habits; the boy, we are told must carn his morning's 
meal by hitting the mark with the arrow. When he 
had reached an age which admitted of his defending 
himself against violence, he received a blow on the 
back, with an exhortation never again to submit to 
one without resenting it. ‘The Gothlanders and Fin- 
landers were regarded as the most expert bowmen ; 


weapons of the inhabitants of Sweden Proper. 
Despite the prohibition of the general use of arms, 
the peasant seldom quitted his house, even for the 
church, unarmed, if only on account of the wild 
beasts, of which the wolves were the most formid- 
able. Sometimes the length of the distance and the 
difficulties of the country prevented him from repair- 
ing thither morethan once or twice in the year. On 
such occasions the weapons were deposited in the 
porch, which still bears from this circumstance the 
name of the weapon-house. Relics of the catholic 
period are still found here and there among the 
country people in isolated superstitious usages and 
broken Latin prayers. A belief in various elemental 
spirits, on the other hand, was descended from 
the days of heathenism, unless we suppose that the 
manifold legends of such beings are ever generated 
anew by communings with nature, in her vast and 
savage solitudes, among the forests and mountains of 
the North. To value life not too highly, and freedom 
above all price, may be noted in conclusion as the 
leading feature of old northern religion, This con- 
sciousness of their rights no dominant power had 
been able to extinguish, and still amidst the perils of 
foreign oppression, the men of Sweden cherished the 
hope of a coming deliverance. Therefore did bishop 
Thomas of Strengness, in his elegy on the death of 
Engelbert, thus sing: 
Thou noble Swede, now hold the fast, 
Mend what was faulty in the past, 
*Gainst wile and fetch defend thee; 
Gage thou thy neck, ply well thy brand. 
To rescue thine own father land, 
And God may comfort send thee. 
The bird his brood-nest tends with care, 
So does the wild beast guard his lair, 
Then mark what is beseeming ; 
Thee sense of truth and right God gave, 
Be rather free than other's slave, 
The while life’s gifts are teeming. 








It might be supposed that the absence of the 
' monarch and court would be favourable to the 
| liberties of the people, and eventually it was so. 
| But during the latter part of the period, he en- 
joined outrages, alike on the substance and 
rights of men which, had he been resident, a 
regard for his own personal safety would have 
taught him to avoid. It was the policy of the 
later kings, under the union, to attach to them- 
selves the nobles and the church, and by their 
means to govern the rest. Nor did they fail to 
show more favour to the Swedes than to the 
Goths, since the former state looked upon them- 
selves as invested with the right of proposing a 
king, without consulting their fellow subjects in 
the other provinces, as they did the right of declin- 
| ing one if proposed by the others. When, there- 
fore, they proposed (for the elective form still sub- 
sisted conjointly with the hereditary principle) 
a new Danish king, they would not admit the 
legality of any opposition to their will. But 
when they saw that by such means the local 
regal governors, not only over the Goths, but 
themselves, were become tyrants, they grew by 








degrees less disposed to the union, and eventually 
not unwilling to accept any native king, no mat- 
ter by what party brought forward. Many were 
the risings for liberty; but, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, prior to Gustavus, they were too par- 
tial to inspire the monarch with much alarm. 
Indeed, most of them were directed not so much 
against him as his deputies,—the regents, or ad- 
ministrators, who, as is usual in such cases, suf- 
fered in the public opinion for measures which 
they might, and often did, condemn. One of 
the successful risings was that of Engelbert, a 
miner of Dalecarlia, who, on Midsummer's 
Day, 1434, collected his brother Dalesmen about 
him, and proclaimed himself their advocate 
against the tyranny of the upper ranks—marched 
with them—was joined by the Swedes no less 
than the Goths; and in ten months was recog- 
nized administrator by several provinces and 
large towns. But the capital and many other 


| fortresses remained in the power of the crown, 
| the authority of which Engelbert had solemnly 


the battle-axe and spear were regarded as the chief | 





renounced. As he was not a noble, however, 
and was an enemy to the order, his elevation, 
no less than his measures, gave wmbrage to all 
(nine-tenths of the whole) who preferred their 
own interests to those of the country. Hence 
they threw themselves into the royal party, 
until the assassination of the new Administrator 
enabled them to renounce their intrigues both 
for their interests as an order, and for their in- 
dividual advantage. By placing one party 
against another, by frequent armaments, by bri- 
bery or cruelty according to the exigencies of 
the occasion, the Court of Denmark generally 
succeeded in retaining the allegiance of the 
majority, until Gustavus Vasa arose to free the 
kingdom entirely from the foreign yoke. 

The rise and progress of this celebrated 
man, and especially the romantic events 
which attended his early career, when flying 
from place to place, in the hope of escaping the 
vengeance of King Eric—his numerous hair- 
breadth escapes, when treachery had planned 
his ruin, are known to most readers. ‘To few 
men have fallen such a lot as his. Though a 
noble, he was only one in a numerous body ; 
and it may be truly said that he owed the ac- 
complishment of his designs rather to himself, 
than to the rank, connexions, and wealth which 
accident had placed in his power. He set out 
with professing himself the advocate of the 
people, and the people bore him to the summit 
of human authority. They did more: they 
(conjointly with foreign mercenaries) enabled 
him to subvert the established church, and to 
substitute the Lutheran, which continued to 
preserve its ascendancy after his death. But 
let us not be dazzled by the splendour of such 
results. Great and able as he was, he has little 
title to the epithet of Good. From first to last 
his objects were selfish. Like most usurpers, 
he kicked away the ladder by which he had 
ascended to supreme power. No monarch of 
the Danish line ever ruled so despotically. If 
he was inclined to show favour to any class of 
his subjects, it was to the nobles: the peasants, 
the very heart and support of the state, he de- 
prived, one by one, of their most valuable privi- 
leges; and his conduct towards the church was 
dictated by just the same motives as those which 
actuated our own “ defender of the faith.”” But 
he had not the generosity of our Henry, and did 
not admit others to any great participation in 
the common plunder. He rewarded a few of 
the nobles, without whose co-operation he would 
have found it hard to carry his measures ;_ but 
avarice was his chief characteristic. Ilis rigo- 
rous despotism had one advantage: he would 
suffer in the realm no tyrant but himself. All 
power and all wealth he wished to concentre 
in himself; and in both attempts he suc- 
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ceeded, to an extent unequalled in any other 
country. But his defects must not be look- 
ed for in the Swedish historians. Regarding 
him as the liberator of the kingdom from a 
foreign yoke, and, so far, as the author of incal- 
culable good, they voluntarily blind themselves 
to his bad qualities. They have, however, no 
enthusiasm and little veneration for his memory. 

Very different is the light in which Gustavus 
Adolphus is regarded, both by natives and fo- 
reigners. He, indeed, was truly great, because | 
his goodness was equal to his splendid talents. | 
In early youth he was induced to apply himself | 





to learning, to military tactics, to the mathema- | 
tical sciences, to the science of government, | 
and, above all, to the great doctrines of a | 
and religion. Beyond all question, he was both | 
the most enlightened and the most conscientious | 
monarch of his age. The improvements which 
he introduced into the internal administration 
would fill a volume. Over his grave it was 
said :—‘ He received his kingdom with two 
empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own 
by violence.” His only defect was, ambition 
of military fame ; for though he undertook no 
war without reference to a good end—none for 
which his own principles did not afford him a 
justification—he might, if he had so chosen, 
have abstained from more than one, or (what 
is virtually the same thing) have made peace 
on more occasions than one, without sacrifice 
of either principle or honour, and with great 
advantage to his over-burdened subjects. It is 
true that he drew no supplies of men or money 
from his people, except what they voluntarily 
granted him; but it is equally true that he 
dazzled them by his military successes, like 
Charles XII. and Bonaparte, and thus led them 
blindfold to ruin. Doubtless, too, he blinded 
himself to the evils which he was inflicting on 
Europe and his own country, by the belief that 
he was engaged not only in a just, but a neces- 
sary war—thus subjecting his own excellent 
judgment to the master-passion within. But 
those evils were transient, while the benefits 
which he conferred on his people were solid and 
lasting. Without adverting to his judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and financial reforms, any of which 
would have obtained him the glory of being a 
patriotic and enlightened king, let us glance, for 
a moment, at what he did for education. In 
his projects for the foundation of some schools 
and the improvement of others, he had naturally 
relied on the co-operation of his bishops ; but 
he soon learned that they were more inclined 
to thwart than to help him. Yet a reformation 
was surely demanded when magistrates gene- 
rally were unable to write their own names, 
when nobody understood the arts of govern- 
ment, when the priesthood, who had the entire 
monopoly of education, were ignorant, and 
averse to improvement. 

The death of this great man at Lutzen is an 
eternal blot on the arms of the Imperialists, and 
the cause for which they were contending. No 
quarter was to be expected for him, the hope of 
Protestant Europe. One shot wounded his 
horse, another broke his left arm, and, before he 
could be led out of the battle, a third hit him 
in the back and brought him to the ground, 
while his horse dragged him along, his foot 
being entangled in the stirrups. Here, one 
might suppose, the most vindictive enemy would 
have been satisfied. No! hearing that it was 
really the king that had fallen, one of Wallen- 
stein’s heroes advanced and quietly shot him in 
the head; but lest even this should fail of its 
purpose, several other cuirassiers ran their 
swords through his body, stripped him naked, 
and left him brutally mangled on the field. 
This, at least, is the evidence of his own page, 
who stood by him to the last moment, aot who 








himself survived his wounds only a few days; 
and in our opinion it is entitled to more credit 
than that given by writers of the opposite party. 
His character as drawn by Professor Geijer 
is certainly a just one, but at the same time it 
abounds with expressions which, to an English 
eye, mustseem peculiar :— 

“ Gustavus Adolphus was taken away in his thirty- 
eighth year. Never has one man’s death madeadeeper 
impression throughout a whole quarter of the world. 
Wheresoever his name had been heard, a ray of hope 
for the oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek, 
at its sound, dreamed of freedom; and prayers for 


| the success of the Swedish monarch’s arms were sent 


up at the Holy Sepulchre. What then must he not 
have been for the partners of his faith? We may 
conceive this ; nay rather, it is no longer possible to 
do so. The feelings with which the inhabitants of 
Augsbtrg, with streaming tears, crowded to the evan- 
gelical worship restored by Gustavus Adolphus; the 
feelings with which the people of Saxony, on bended 
knees, stretched out thankful hands to the hero, for 
the second time their saviour, are become strange to 
the world in which we live. In those days men felt 
their dangers, and knew how to requite their deliverer 
worthily. We speak of the people, whose champion 
Gustavus Adolphus was by his cause as well 2s by 
his qualities. The agency of both extended far, and 
burst even the bonds of hate and prejudice ; for he is 
perchance the only man (so great was the might of 
his virtue) whose image is reflected with truth even 
in the portraiture of his enemies. It is not only 
Axel Oxenstierna who has said of him, ‘ He was a 
prince god-fearing in all his doings and transactions, 
even to the death.’ Lutheran theologians have 
wished in some sort to erect him into a saint of their 
persuasion. If withal he had too much of Cesar and 
Alexander (whom he admired), we must acknow- 
ledge on the other side, that he was better 
than his spiritual adviser, and far above his 
age in Christian tolerance. What of mortal destiny 
befell hira at the height of greatness to which he had 
ascended—by his designs and plans dying with him, 
—belongs, how extraordinary soever he was, to the 
common lot of mankind, and may be silently added 
to the immeasurable sum of hopes frustrated. There 
is a higher presence in the whole life of Gustavus 
Adolphus, which may more easily be felt than 
described. There is that boundless reach of view 
over the world which with conquerors is inborn. 
Like all his compeers, he was by no means surprised 
at his own fortune, amazing as it may appear. His 
deep belief in it is conspicuous in all the transactions 
of his life. Nothing hardens the heart so much as 
prosperity. That Gustavus Adolphus was never- 
theless humble and meek, speaks most loudly for his 
work as aman. In his vocation he acknowledged a 
guidance from on high. He was far from looking 
upon himself as indispensable; for his goal was 
placed far above his own personality. Therefore was 
he, like the high-hearted Roman, not niggardly of 
his great life. ‘God the Almighty liveth,’ he said to 
Axel Oxenstierna, when that statesman warned him 
in Prussia, not so rashly to expose himself to death. 
More cheerful and heroic courage never walked on 
earth.” 

As the name of Wallenstein has been men- 
tioned, we may observe that Professor Geijer 
has no doubt of his treachery in regard to his 
imperial master. There seems, indeed, to be 
confirmation enough for the charge, that while 
professing the most devoted attachment to the 
emperor, he was making proposals to the French 
se Swedes ; and had not his duplicity rendered 
him suspected, he would probably have become 
the champion of the men whom he had hitherto 
opposed. In this case we cannot be much sur- 
Ene at the treatment which he met with from 

erdinand II. 


Of Christina, the daughter and successor of 
Gustavus, whose voluntary abdication of the 
crown in the prime of life has invested her with 
a celebrity which she would otherwise never 
have obtained, we have a very impartial, and 
apparently very accurate sketch in the work 
before us, On the whole, it is by no means 





flattering to her, since it proves her to win 
been little influenced by the philosophy of which 


she boasted. So far as a mere literary educa. 
tion is concerned, she was superior to most 
females. ‘ At eighteen she read Thucydides 
and Polybius in Greek, and she wrote and 
spoke Latin, German, and French.” “Ty 
council and administration she showed much 
acuteness, and her personal manners exercised 

great influence over all who surrounded her 

though she appeared rather to slight than to 

assert her outward dignity. ‘It is with digni- 

ties,’ she observed, ‘as with perfumes; those 

who carry them scarcely perceive them,’ ” Her 

vanity was almost unrivalled even in a woman: 

her levity was notorious ; and her favourites 

were chosen, not for any good qualities they 

happened to possess, but for their accommoda- 

tion to her royal whims. These were always 

men, for her own sex she despised too much to 

hold any lengthened intercourse with them, 

To these favourites she was lavish beyond ex- 

ample—so as greatly to impair the revenues of 
the crown. Thus Count Magnus de la Gardie, 

“the handsomest and most brilliant of the 
young nobles of her court,’’ is said in a few 
years to have gained for himself an income, 

arising fromland alone, of eighty thousand rix-dol- 
larsannually. But, whatever herattachments, she 
determined early in life never to marry. With 
that determination neither philosophy nor the 

love of tranquillity had anything to do: her motive 
was that she would have no master, nor any one 
that might suppose he had a right to curb her, 
In vain did the states of the realm beseech her 
to take a husband, and in their loyal zeal they 
found a suitable match for her in Charles Gus- 
tavus, a prince of the royal family. Wearied 
at length by their importunities, she declared, 
that as she could not make up her mind to 
marry, and as an undetermined succession must 
always be attended with evil, she wished the 
prince in question to be nominated her successor, 
Never was surprise greater than that of the 
venerable greybeards of the council at so unex- 
pected a declaration. Above all, it displeased 
the prince (for she was not without personal 
attractions), who gives the following account of 
a scene between him and the queen. It took 
place in July 1648, in the presence of Count 
Magnus and Bishop Johannes :— 

“ VIaving signified that I expected a categorical 
resolution in respect to the marriage, I was called in 
by her majesty, who declared, after some delay, that 
she would attest her affection for me in presence of 
those two personages, and in the sight of God, and 
not by illusory words, but in right earnest. Touch- 
ing the marriage she would neither give me hopes 
or deprive me of them, but promised me, on the con- 
trary, to give her hand to no one else in the world, 
if she should ever enter into the married state; if 
that might not be, she would seck to declare me her 
successor on the throne. If I were not content with 
that, she had no other resolution to give me. Here- 
upon I was silent for some time, being unable to find 
words, when her majesty repeated what she had just 
said, adding, that in this she took no account of her 
person or mine, but only of thesecurity and weal of her 
country ; no other thought but this was in her mind; 
therefore her majesty would send me to take com- 
mand of the army, in order thus to place both 
myself and the realm in security against all casual- 
ties. Hereupon we fell into sharp converse. 
averred that I desired nothing but marriage ; if hope 
of this were bereft me, I would rather content myself 
with a piece of bread, and never again see Sweden; 
which her majesty took ill, declaring that it was a 
fanfaronnade and a chapter out of a romance; our 
Lord had not created me to sit down on my father’s 
lands, but for something higher; she knew my 
humour well too, that I would be but ill satisfied with 
that. I protested that I was sincere, and reminded 
her majesty of what she had said to me at the time 
of the marriage of Count Magnus, March 2, 1647 
that she would possibly yield, in regard to the match 
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if not from affection for my person, yet in deference 
to the wishes of her subjects; if I had known that 
she would not adhere to the promises given to me in 
ears of childhood, I would never have returned to 
Sweden. She replied, that what she had promised 
in her youth, had been done out of youthful folly, 
nor would she be bound by it; then she had no 
power to dispose of a peasant’s croft, much less of 
her person. But she would honourably keep what 
shenow promised. I replied, and ever held my first 
opinion as to the marriage. I wished that God might 
keep me from living to see the day, when after the 
death of her majesty I should be in the hands of 
these lords; I should never agree with them, and 
would not stain my hands with their blood. I could 
be far better content, under such conditions, never 
to have a hope of the crown. Her majesty rejoined, 
that she would take good precaution that I should 
not soil myself with their blood; on the contrary, she 
hoped by my person to avert all disorder.” 

It is historically certain that at this very time 
she had inwardly resolved to abdicate; but she 
did not openly announce it for three years. As 
may be readily supposed, it created even more 
surprise than her determination not to marry. 
The remonstrances of the venerable Oxenstierna 
and all her advisers were of no effect; and the 
irrevocable intention was published. We say 
“jrrevocable,” for the moment it was generally 
known, many of those who had anything to 
expect from the change, turned their eyes to 
the rising sun, and intrigues were soon com- 
menced to hasten her abdication. Her own 
conduct aided their purpose ; for ‘ the remainder 
of her reign was spent in such a manner as if 
she were determined that she should not be 
regretted.” Outrages on all decency; contempt 
of the national religion, (for she had turned 
Roman Catholic, and soon went openly to mass) ; 
her carousing with new favourites until long 
after midnight; and her shameless prodigality, 
were regarded with disgust by all honestSwedes. 
“ From this time dates the ruin of pure and 
decorous morals. Youth began to take pre- 
cedence of its elders unabashed; and the fear 
of God was treated with equal levity. One and 
the other scoffed at the divine service, acting as 
if they only resorted thither for appearance sake; 
and so the queen herself did at last.” But 
dancers, singers, and actors were in high esteem. 
Ifthey wererewarded, her domestic servants were 
neglected: on two occasions, to the great horror 
of a hospitable people, her very kitchen was 
closed for want of money and credit. There 
was assuredly no regret in Sweden when, on 
the Gth day of June, 1654, Christina, then in 
her twenty-seventh year only, executed her 
project of abdication, and in two or three days 
afterwards left the kingdom. 

Into this lady’s eccentric career—her pre- 
tended infidelity; her conductin France and Italy; 
her return on two occasions to Sweden, to renew 
alike her claims to the crown, and her com- 
‘comp renunciation ; her deep regret both at 
ler accession to the Roman Catholic Church 
and her abdication; her flippant philosophy 
and ostentatious patronage of learned men, 
which was designed to cover her private vices, 
we shall not enter. It seemed indeed as if her 
only aim was to outrage the opinions and habits 
of the world, and by so doing to display her 
Superiority to everybody else. Ofher, in short, 
it may be truly said that she had the vices of 
both sexes, while she had the better qualities of 
neither, 

With the abdication of Christina closes the 
volume before us, and the history of the Swedes, 
80 far as the author has yet published it. The 
Continuation, we presume, will appear, ere 
long, in the Swedish language; and probabl 
the translator and publishers will meet wit 
encouragement enough to persevere in the 
work thus happily commenced. It may not 





prove what is called a popular book; for 
the public taste is unfortunately so vitiated 
by the perusal of historical romances (such are 
our modern so-called histories) that sober facts, 
when unadorned, have ceased to be attractive. 
Besides, whatever may be the other merits of 
Professor Geijer, he is by no means exempt from 
the charge so frequently and so justly brought 
against the historians of Germany and Scandi- 
navia—that of heaviness. Nor has the translator, 
faithfully as he has executed his work, done 
much to relieve the frequent dullness of his 
original ; he might have been less literal, yet 
equally true. In many cases the style, and in 
more the expressions, are affectedly northern. 
“ Peoples” —* if it like us’ —“ earnestful,”’ &c., 
may be Swedish, but they are certainly not 
English, and we hopethey will never become so. 





Worcestershire Prisoners’ Relief Society. Rules, 

and Report for 1845. 

Wz have taken all fitting opportunities earnestly 
to denounce the dangerous and defective philo- 
sophy of that portion of the arrangements of 
society which is included under the title of its 
Police—that grand mistake as to its own means 
which induces a community to devote its entire 
resources, in the matter of crime, to punishment 
—investing little or nothing of them towards the 
nobler object of prevention, and still less to the 
reformation and re-establishment of the offender. 
The simplest prescription of political economy is 
herein unaccountably overlooked by a “ nation 
of shopkeepers.” All the legal capital of the 
state, pecuniary and painstaking, is, in this par- 
ticular direction, improvidently invested in the 
one precise form in which alone it can yield no 
direct return. The law that prevents, or the law 
that reclaims, adds hearts and sinews to the body 
social; the law that strikes, or brands, brings 
only civil death. One is the “letter” of criminal 
legislation “ which kills,” —the other its generous 
and wholesome spirit that ‘‘ maketh alive.”’ 

It is in imitation of this harsh and penal 
quality of the enactments of law, that the enact- 
ments of society have been unthinkingly framed. 
The man whom the first has deemed only a 
subject for its scourge, the latter has deemed 
unfit for its associate. Without having any such 
reckless intention, the law, by the natural spirit 
of its own teaching, turns out its victims, when 
it has done with them, civilly lost. All upon 
which it has once set its mark, is, by a philo- 
sophy whose hint comes from itself, held to be 
hopelessly corrupted,—and shunned by the 
portion of society which believes itself healthy, 
as if the moral plague-spot were on its brow. 
But society, while borrowing its philosophy 
from the unwise moral applications of the law, 
is infinitely more inconsequent in its judgments, 
and pushes the borrowed absurdity to far more 
striking extremes. Whatever differences the 
law may, and does, recognize in the shades of 
guilt and degrees of punishment, while the 
victim is under its own judicial hands,—the social 
verdict that cuts off from after-communication 
with their fellows all men alike who have passed 
through the prison, sinks every distinction 
between the highest and the lowest class of 
offence. The immediate and smaller part of 
the punishment is discriminative :—the large 
and abiding portion of the penalty is sweeping 
and wore F 

How many a culprit whom the defective 
provisions of society have failed to protect 
against the temptations of his own heart or his 
own pressing wants, it might yet redeem by a 
return to its neglected duties, under the pain 
and with the warning of the previous fall! 
Much remains to be done, ere the riddle of 
society be rightly read, towards strengthening 
the feet against that first fall, The school- 





master has to do some of the work which the 
gaoler has so long been wastefully doing—the 
beneficent master to replace the stern mono- 
polist—moral codes to supersede codes of re- 
strictive law. But, in the mean time, for those 
who have fallen under the law’s displeasure, 
and undergone its discipline, and paid their 
debt to the avenger, no pathway should be 
closed that leads back into the bosom of society. 
There is no dignity in the figure of a Law that 
carries only the sword—nothing patriarchal or 
paternal in a power that simply punishes—no 
wisdom in a calculation that holds all for lost 
that has fallen under its rebuke. It is a social 
waste, of which the statesman and the moralist 
should be alike ashamed. 

Yet how recklessly the perhaps penitent sin- 
ner is thrust back upon the companionship of 
his sin, and the heart yearning to be honest 
handed over to inevitable crime by the shut- 
ting against it of all the doors of honest labour, 
we have more than once had to enforce on our 
readers by such testimony as came in our way. 
Society, amongst ourselves, has long since 
ceased to apply the physical brand—by what 
absurdity is it that the moral one is still re- 
tained? The cruelty and inefficacy of either is 
one of those social secrets that seem so plain 
and undeniable when found out, and yet which 
it has taken the world centuries to discover. 
Our recent remarks on this subject, in our re- 
view [ante, p. 983] of Mrs. Child's * Letters 
from New York,’ and our notice of what has 
been done in America on the matter, have 
procured us a communication from Worcester- 
shire,—by which we learn, with pleasure, that the 
principle of reformation and restoration is re- 
ceiving the test of practical experiment amongst 
ourselves—and that the prison is not everywhere 
deemed the only hospital for the sick which 
cannot turn out its patients cured. The Rev. 
Mr. Pearson, of Willey Rectory, has furnished 
us with the rules of a “ Prisoners’ Relief Society ;” 
that, till the law herself shall do what becomes 
her on this subject, may be recommended as a 
model (the principle at any rate) to private 
benevolence. The rules containing the spirit of 
the Association are the following :— 

“ That the chaplain of the gaol, or, in the event of 
a prisoner not being a member of the Established 
Church, the minister who shall have attended the 
prisoner whilst in gaol, be requested to report to the 
visiting magistrates the name of any prisoner about 
to leave the prison, after conviction, of whom he shall 
be assured, after the fullest inquiry and consideration, 
that the discipline ofthe gaol and his own admoni- 
tions shall have had their due effect in producing 
repentance for the past, and resolutions of good con- 
duct for the future. —That upon receiving such 
report, the visiting magistrates, or any two of them, 
should they concur in the views of the chaplain or 
other minister, do communicate with the clergyman 
of the parish to which the prisoner is about to go 
one week at least before he shall be discharged, or 
if such prisoner shall not be a member of the Es- 
tablished Church, to such minister as he shall name, 
requesting the kind offices of such clergyman or 
minister in procuring labour for the prisoner, and, as 
an inducement to an employer, that such clergyman 
or minister be requested to advance the sum weekly 
as such visiting magistrates shall name, and that he 
be pleased to pay the same into the hands of the 
employer; but in the event of the clergyman or 
minister not being able to procure labour for the 
prisoner so soon as he shall be released, that he be 
empowered to give him any sum weekly, not exceed- 
ing 4s., for his support until such labour shall be 
procured, provided that such allowance shall not 
exceed a period of one month, and that the visiting 
magistrates do repay the same.—That the weekly 
allowance shall be paid so long as the visiting magis- 
trates, or two of them, shall approve, yet in no case 
for a longer period than three months, unless with 
the sanction of the committee; but if the person so 
relieved shall, through misconduct, cease to be worthy 
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of assistance, the clergyman or minister will be 
pleased to acquaint the visiting magistrates at the 
gaol, Worcester, with his opinion of such unworthi- 
ness, and withdraw the allowance until he shall re- 
ceive further instructions respecting it.—That pre- 
vious to the release of a prisoner under the age of 
sixteen years, returning to any place within the 
county, the visiting magistrates be empowered to 
request the attendance at the gaol of one of the 
parents of such prisoner, or, if an orphan, of the 
next-of-kin, and that, upon his release, he be placed 
under their protection, as the case may be; and 
that the visiting magistrates do allow, from the funds 
of the society, such sum as to them shall appear 
necessary, to the parents or next-of-kin for their 
travelling expenses and loss of time.” 

The Rev. Secretary reports to us some of the 
results which, in this early stage, have attended 
the humane labours of the Society. The replies 
to letters which have been written, requesting 
from those of the clergy to whom prisoners had 
been recommended during the current year, in- 
formation as to the conduct of the latter, have, as 
he says, been such as to afford encouragement 
for the future ;—and another and very strong 
ground of encouragement on which he dwells is 
found in the very small number of those, thus 
restored to society, who have been recommitted 
to prison:—‘ In my last report I stated that 
in the four years ending 30th Sept. 1844, 53 
prisoners had been relieved by the Society. In 
the year ending this day 24 prisoners have re- 
ceived the same advantage,—making a total of 
77: and of this total on/y two have been recom- 
mitted.” 

We cannot help observing that the society in the 
midst of which we are habitually living is scarcely 
entitled by its own moral tone to be prudish,— 
excluding all men, as unfit for its reception, who, 
under whatever amount of temptation, may 


once have overstepped the limits of the honest. 
We do not remember a time in which the world 
about us was ever less in a condition to affect 


intolerance. A large body of that public, 
which the law has not struck, are yet hotly 
engaged in interests involving facts which will 
not bear the moralist’s close examination. 
Men who deem themselves, and are deemed by 
the world, honourable, are notoriously follow- 
ing fortune by devices which do not make them 
the prisoners’ companions, only because those 
are so surrounded by subtleties and covered by 
mystifications, and consecrated by numbers, as to 
have hitherto defied positive enactment. The 
very extent of the immorality has been one 
of its protections. It is not fora society like 
this to reject whatever comes from the prison, 
as bringing a plague into its bosom. By the 
sense of its weakness, let it learn to be merciful! 
—This, to be sure, is not exactly the kind of 
argument by which we would desire to engage 
the attention of our fellow-citizens to a subject 
of so much importance as that of the restoration 
into society of the reformed prisoner. But all 
arguments—whether ad hominem, in terrorem, 
or whatsoever other,—are good, so they be true, 
that may help on a good thing: and while the 
wise will be won to the consideration of this 
matter by its own moralities, the demireps 
of society may be broken of their habit of 
casting stones by an appeal to their own walls 


of glass. 





a 


An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the 
Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines, 
interspersed with Notices of Heretics and 
Schismatics, forming a brief History of the 
Church in every Age. By Walter F. Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Vol. I. Rivingtons. 

Trav the work before us is intended to be con- 

siderable in extent may be safely inferred from 

the circumstance that this first volume (the 
arrangement is alphabetical) comes down only 





ito Bar. We may equally infer that, notwith- 


standing the author's High-Chureh principles 
(which appear to grow more decided as he ad- 
vances in years), it will be welcome to a great 
portion of the religious and even literary world. 
Many persons will overlook the opinions pecu- 
liar to the party for the sake of the informa- 
tion by which they are accompanied. In his 
convictions Dr. Hook has given proof that he 
is honest, and nobody will dispute his right to 
state them; but whether, in offending the pre- 
judices of a party still more numerous, not among 
Dissenters only, but his own Church, and con- 
sequently in impeding the general circulation 
of a useful book, he has acted wisely, may well 
be doubted. The design of the work is a good 
one, since it is “for the use of persons who, with 
little time for study, are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the important facts of ecclesias- 
tical history.” For such a class of readers the 
biography of Dr. Wordsworth is not adapted ; 
and if it were, it is too high in price for them, 
andis, moreover, deficient in comprehensiveness. 
The volume before us is written ina plain, easy, 
—— style, and, considering the writer’s 
<nown bias exhibits, in some instances, a fair por- 
trait of the more distinguished characters. Thus 
Cardinal Alan, St. Ambrose, Bishop Andrewes, 
St. Anselm, Archbishop Arundel, St. Athana- 
sius, and the two Augustines, may be read with 
advantage by such as have not access to volu- 
minous original sources, and are on their guard 
against the special view which the writer always 
endeavours to inculcate. On the other hand, 
some of the Lives are deficient in the necessary 
information. Of Abelard’s character in private 
life, the description may be true methi but 
the tendencies of his mind, as affected by the 
eeaigy | of the period, are almost wholly over- 
looked. In like manner, Alcuin and Aldhelm 
are contemplated rather through the glass of 
modern epitomes, than in their own words and 
works. Still greater censure is due to the notices 
of Cardinal Aguirre; of St. Ailred Abbott of 
Riveaulx; of St. Thomas Aquinas; of Cardinal 
Baronius and Giraldus de Barri. The vast and 
disciplined erudition of the first; the devotional 
feelings of the second, so prominent in many of 
his writings; the unrivalled powers of the third, 
themightiest intellect of the Middle Ages; the 
frequent dilemmas of the fourth, whose prin- 
ciples urged him to condemn what his worldly 
interests induced him to notice without comment; 
and the light which the last of these writers—at 
once simple and arch—throws on the character 
and manners of his age, surely deserved more 
attention than our author has bestowed on them. 
The truth is, that in estimating the relative im- 
a of his subjects, Dr. Hook is often mis- 
ed by his modern guides. ‘ Original sources 
of information,” he tells us, “have been con- 
sulted when it has been possible ;” but for this 
last word we should substitute ‘convenient.’ Two 
or three journeys to London, or even, we be- 
lieve, to the Chetham Library, at Manchester, 
would have placed many, if not all, such sources 
within his reach. With such moderate diligence 
he would not have been compelled, as he con- 
fesses he has often been, to rest ‘‘ contented with 
that second-rate authority to which he refers 
his readers, as, for instance, to Dupin, Fleury, 
Collier, and others, whose names are a sufli- 
cient guarantee for the general accuracy of their 
statements.” Dr. Hook is surely old enough to 
distrust the authority of any or all names ; for 
where is the voluminous writer that has not 
been found repeatedly erroneous?) Where is 
there one that has not been frequently biassed 
by personal or party feelings? Or, where shall 
we look for one that, in reviewing a host of cha- 
racters, hasallotted to each his due claim of atten- 
tion and space? Of the three ponderous writers 


just named, one only is entitled to much respect 
—the amiable, the candid, and learned Flenry 

Dupin and Collier, for the most part, detive thes 
information from second-hand sources | 
abound in errors. Mosheim, too, whom e 

author has often followed, and whom he doubt. 
less includes under the “ others,” is a very a“ 
safe guide, especially in the hands of his Scotch 
translator. Had Dr. Hook followed his own 
judgment instead of theirs, we should have been 
spared the necessity of these remarks—at least 

to a considerable extent ; for in regard even to 
two or three of the subjects where we haye 
praised him, that praise is not to be considered 
as unqualified. ‘Thus, though he has made an 
interesting article of St. Anselm, and done that 
illustrious subject more justice than almost any 
English writer, he has evidently not read with af- 
tention—-perhaps not even glanced at—the best 
of that schoolman’s writings,—‘ On the Concord 
of God’s Fore-knowledge with the Free-will of 
Man.’ This we infer, from page 228, where he 
has evidently confounded two at least of the 
archbishop’s treatises. If he has thus erred in 
regard to the titles, he is still more unsatisfactory 
as to the substance of those treatises, or he 
would never have dismissed them in three lines, 
But he has vindicated the primate from the 
ignorant strictures of most historians who, look- 
ing upon all English kings in reference to the 
Church as patriots, and all Popes as personifi- 
cations of the evil principle, have misled the 
popular mind. He might, however, have made 
his case much stronger had he detailed more of 
the instances where bishoprics were kept vacant 
for years merely that the king might enjoy the 
revenues. Because Anselm opposed such rob- 
bery, and appealed to the Pope for support, our 
Protestant historians have represented him as 
hostile to the independence of the Church, and 
the king as its defender. Again: though Dr. 
Hook is by no means brief on the article, St. 
Augustine of Hippo, and though he has evi- 
dently read some portion of the works of that 
celebrated doctor, he has not traced nearly so 
interesting a picture as he might of his charac- 
teristics. No book gives a clearer insight into 
the human heart—into the hostility between 
conscience and passion—than the ‘Confessions’; 
and none, consequently, can have more attrae- 
tions for the moral philosopher. 

To much that we have written, Dr. Hook has, 
no doubt, this ready answer,—that his book is 
not for the learned, but for unlearned readers. 
But is this, however common it may be, a satis- 
factory answer? If it be advisable at all to 
present the unlearned reader with a portrait of 
any distinguished personage of history, surely 
that portrait should be an accurate, a finished, 
not a hasty one, still less a mere outline, unaccom- 
panied by the individual characteristics. If 
knowledge be in itself a good, the fuller the 
measure of it the better for the possessor, no 
matter whether he be of the higher or the lower, 
the learned or the unlearned, caste. For our 
own parts, we are strongly of opinion that super- 
ficial knowledge is not much better than no 
knowledge, and all must agree that inaccurate 
knowledge is worse than none at all. Hence 
we are no friends of what is commonly termed 
popular literature—that is, literature fit only for 
the ignorant, which finds and leaves them s0 
We may be told that their capacities will not 
admit of higher teaching—a libel on common 
sense! Complaisantly as we may regard our 
own mental superiority, we may rest assured 
that most literary subjects may and should 
made as intelligible to the peasant, if he can 
read and reflect, as to our noble selves. But, 
unluckily for popular improvement, they are 
not made intelligible ; books of elementary m- 
struction are often written without method, am 
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ee . 
senerally abound in unmeaning conventional 
terms, and then we call ever ybody ignorant that 
docs not understand them. This censure, how- 
ever, does not apply to Dr. Hook, who is always 

icuous. His fault consists in estimating 
too meanly the taste of the people, and in gra- 
tifying it with fare common in quality and insuf- 
ficient in quantity. This maxim, * Every man 
a mouthful and no man a bellyfull,” has been 
current long enough — more so within these 
fifteen years than at any former period, and its 
yalue we may now fairly begin to dispute. 

We have dwelt on this subject longer than 
we should have done, had the volume before us 
been complete in itself. But as it is only the 
first of perhaps half a dozen, we do hope that 
the author will pay some attention to our re- 
marks. : : 

We have alluded to the High Church notions 

of Dr. Hook, who spares not dissenters of any 
kind, and is almost equally wroth against the 
evangelical portion of the Established Church. 
Can anything be more intolerant or offensive 
than such passages as the following ?— 
“Of all functionaries, ecclesiastical or civil, 
the low church ve is generally the most 
despotic in his proceedings, and the most tyran- 
nical in his temper. An infidel as to the divine 
right of his order, he magnifies his secular 
authority; and while he scoffs at rubrics and 
despises canons, he is insolent to his clergy, 
and enforces the penalties of each violated Act 
of Parliament with the zeal of an officer of 
police.” 

Nor are English deans suffered to escape; but 
the censure is general—it is the “ gall’d jade” 
only that will wince :— 

“Dean Barwick was not one of those dignitaries 
of the Establishment, who regard their stalls as 
sinecures, and use the property which pertains to 
them for the aggrandisement of their family, while 
they wickedly neglect the services of the Church ; 
forgetting that if they have a right to their fines, the 
poor laity have also a right in the cathedrals, of 
which it is dishonest to defraud them ; that the laity 
may justly claim from those who hold their prefer- 
ment on the condition that the services of the Church 
be performed with all the magnificence which our 
ritual admits of, and with the full accompaniment of 
music; and that they may also claim in these churches 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at least every 
Sunday and festival, that poor sorrowers, needing the 
comfort and support of a weekly communion, may 
repair to the cathedral town for the purpose, if such 
be their pleasure. A Romanist has observed that he 
never sees an English dean, without thinking of the 
dog in the manger; he will neither use his cathedral 
himself, nor suffer those to use it who are willing.” 

Other instances of High Church feeling occur 
often enough, asin ‘ The Life of Bishop Barlow,’ 
whom Dr. Hook rather approves than condemns 
for playing at bowls, &c., after service on 
Sundays :— 

“He was charged with being a defender of Sabbath 
breaking, being accustomed, like many other bishops, 
to play bowls on a Sunday, and with being a swearer, 
because he would sometimes say, By my faith. ‘ As 
to these two last imputations, the bishop thus either 
justified or excused himself ; That he never withdrew 
himself from service or sermon on the Lord’s day. 
That Christ, the best expositor of the Sabbath, said 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath. That man might have his meat dressed 
for his health upon the Sabbath ; and why might he 
not have some convenient exercise of his body for the 
health thereof on that day? Indeed it was the 
general custom in those days, both at Geneva, and in 
all other places where Protestants inhabited, after the 
service of the Lord's day was over, to refresh them- 
selves with bowling, walking abroad, or other innocent 
recreations. And the bishop followed that which in 
his travels abroad he had seen ordinarily practised 
among them. As for his using the word, By his faith, 
sometimes in his asseverations, the bishop pleaded, 
that if it were an oath, he would amend it ; but he was 





apprehensive of no more in that phrase of speech, 
by my faith, than In very truth, Bona fide, Assuredly, or 
as Amen importeth.’ ‘The truth is, that Sunday was 
turned into a fast, in all things except abstaining from 
meat, not by the refurmers but by the puritans. The 
old catholic custom of making it a happy holiday, 
by attending divine service, and by abstaining from 
business, and by partaking of innocent recreation, 
when the duties of the day had been performed, con- 
tinued in England till the triumph of puritanism. 
An act was passed compelling the observance of 
Sunday at the Restoration. As things now stand, 
there is this anomaly: that right reverend prelates 
and noble lords drive to church, and partake of their 
usual recreations, while the act lies heavy upon the 
working classes, who are treated as irreligious, if, after 
a week of close confinement in their shops and mills, 
they seek for a little wholesome exercise in the open 
air, after the hours of divine service on the Lord’s 
day.” 

But enough. We cannot, however, conclude 
without once again expressing our regret that 
Dr. Hook’s opinions have been so prominently 
displayed, since they must hurt the circulation 
of the book—a book that deserves, in many 
respects, to be generally read. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning 
in England, 6 vols.x—We have already [ante, p. 69] 
given a general character of this work, and ventured 
some remarks as to its earlier portions. The two 
last volumes treat of our literature from the Revo- 
lution of 1688 to the present day. The characteris- 
tics of the earlier period are not very marked. On 
Mandeville, however, Mr. Craik makes some sen- 
sible remarks, which stand in strong contrast with 
the nonsense usually written on this misunderstood 
author. Early in the eighteenth century we mect 
with writers assuming something of a new character, 
yet retaining so much of the old as properly to class 
them with their predecessors, though in some mea- 
sure prophetic of a more modern school, which may 
be said to have been clearly manifested in Cowper— 
aschool of poets who sought so to enlarge the poeti- 
cal vocabulary as to include the expression of all 
topics, to discard poetical diction where, by iteration, 
it had become stale, and to look outwardly into 
nature and inwardly into their own hearts for new 
subjects of interest and reflection. The influence 
of poetry on literature generally is obvious, Mr. 
Craik’s contemporary criticism is, unfortunately, 
brief, but, on the whole, is tolerably just. We 
could, in some instances, have desired a nicer ap- 
preciation, but on topics that come so near home a 
difference of opinion must be expected and tole- 
rated. 

The Bridal of Salerno: a Romance in six Cantos, by 
J. L. Ellerton, M.A.—An attempted revival of the 
ballad-epic, which was so successful in the hands of 
Sir W. Scott. The period of the poem is the year 
1126—its time of action, 24 hours—its subject the 
troubles of Amalfi, and of William, the third duke 
of Apulia, who was subsequently subdued by Roger, 
“the great earl of Sicily.” The obstacle to the 
success of such a poem is simply its imitative cha- 
racter; but for which the smoothness of the verse 
and the interest of the story might afford it a chance. 
The nature of the theme and the treatment, how- 
ever, forbids the hope. The sooner Mr. Ellerton 
changes the worn-out harp of his present election 
for one of newer fashion, the better. The romance 
is followed by some shorter pieces, which are not 
without elegance, though little remarkable for vigour. 

Spring Wild Flowers, by W. D'Leina, Esq.— 
The kingdom of poetry is one into which many 
rich and learned have no admission—though the 
poor and simple can often enter it at will. The 
aim of the present little volume is ambitious ; the 
author deals with high themes; his mind, too, has 
drunk at the best fountains of song, is stored with 
learning and knowledge; he has a feeling for 
poetic diction, and has exercised himself in poetic 
modes of thought; nevertheless, whatever degree of 
merit this may imply, as great a degree of skill is yet 
wanting to overrule it to purposes of utility. The 
author has ventured on constructing new forms of 
verse, before he had so mastered the manipulation 








of the old as to secure even the ordinary amount of 
correctness. “ Missal” and “ espousal,’’ “ quaint” 
and * Rembrandt,” “ sibyls” and “ abyss,” exhibit 
a facility in making rhymes of the fatalest omen, 
When the writer has consented to undergo the 
drudgery necessary to remove the faults we have 
indicated, he will doubtless deserve patient perusal ; 
until then, to read him at all is an almost impossible 
labour. 


A Metrical Version of the Song of Solomon, and 
other Poems, by a late Graduate of Oxford.—The 
title sufficiently describes the work ; for the publica- 
tion, the fricnds of the deceased are responsible. We 
are happy that we have not to impeach them of the 
want of judgment so frequently shown on similar 
occasions. ‘The verses contained in this volume are, 
at least, worth preserving. ‘They are chiefly para- 
phrases and translations, and seldom without merit. 

Petra—Nehemiah—Poems, by J. T. Wheeler.— 
The first on the same subject as the current New- 
digate prize, and not much inferior thereto; the 
second, in Spenserian stanzas, is pleasingly executed. 

Trene: a Poem, by A. Comyne.—A remote 
echo of the harp of Byron and Scott, though in- 
scribed to Wordsworth, and containing some curious 
specimens of “ appropriation.” 

Miscellaneous Poems, by E. P. Roberts.—These 
Poems belong to that class of metrical composition 
which benefits the writer as a process of education 
for the developement of the individual mind, but 
which, if printed, should be regarded as a private 
memorial, rather than as a book challenging public 
criticism. The number of these. in a refined age, 
must necessarily increase; and among them Miss 
Roberts’s poems will hold a respectable place. 

King René’s Daughter: a Lyric Drama, from the 
Danish of Henrik Hertz, by J. F. Chapman.—A 
translation of a pleasing poem, which will be welcome 
to those who desire acquaintance with a foreign author 
whose reputation is high in his own country, although 
less known in England than he deserves to be. 
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cccccecesecscecs Hearts 
By love made one. 


They err who say the lover’s heart 
Is in the loved one’s merged, 
Oh! never by Love's own high art 
So dull a plea was urged! 
’*Tis true that hearts which love hath crowned 
Are fondly knit together,— 
But not a thought or sense is drowned 
That made a part of either. 


Enlarged, not shrunk, in love’s sweet heat, 
That draweth each to other, 

They feel themselves in every beat, 
Though beating for another :— 

It is their very union’s art 
The separate parts to prove ; 

And man but learns how great his heart 
When he has learnt to love! 

The error yields love's lovelier part, 
Gives up its half of bliss :— 

The wells are in the neighbour heart, 
When there is thirst in ¢his / 

There findeth love the passion-flower, 
On which it learns to thrive, 

Makes honey in another’s bower, 
But brings it home to hive! 

As he who, wrapt in Fancy’s dream, 
Bends o’er some wave, at even, 

Yet deep within the sunlit stream 
Finds but himself and heaven— 

So, looking through his lady’s eyes 
In search of all things rare, 

The lover findeth ’mid love's skies 
Himself is everywhere ! 

The loving heart gives back, as due, 
The idol it hath found, 

As scents return to him who threw 
The precious things around— 

As mirrors show, because they’re bright, 
What shadows o’er them move, 

Absorbs the light, but dy the light 
Reflects the form, of Love. 

Oh! ’tis an ill-told tale that tells 
Of hearts by love made one ; 

He grows who near another’s dwells 
More conscious of his own. 

In each are born new thoughts and power, 
Amid love's sweet, bright weather,— 

That meet, ’tis true, like clinging flowers, 
And fie the two together. 

T. K. Hervey. 


LIEUT.-COL. GAWLER AND “THE ATHENAUM.” 

In the Morning Herald of the 20th instant, 
Colonel Gawler, late governor of South Australia, 
has taken up the pen to vindicate his friend Mr. Eyre, 
author of ‘ Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into 
Central Australia,’ from some animad versions which, 
in the exercise of our critical duty, we found it neces- 
sary to pass on that work [see ante, p. 867]. Under 
ordinary circumstances we should pay no attention 
to these remarks ; but as they may be thought to derive 
an adventitious importance from the writer’s official 
station at the time the expedition departed, we will 
so far deviate from our rule as cursorily to notice 
them. 

In the article referred to, we condemned the use of 
drays in such expeditions—we enquired what better 
than failure could be expected “ where heavy drays 
had to be dragged, sometimes through deep and soft 
soil, sometimes over rocky or gravelly ground, often 
through high grass and thick shrubs? Why such 
unwieldy machines should havebeen taken at all, and 
why the progress should have been still further 
encumbered by slow-paced sheep, is incomprehensible 
tous. We may add that horses are not fit for such 
explorations. ‘They cannot bear hardship or fatigue ; 
they must have regular supplies of fodder and water, or 
they will not move at all; and under the most favour- 
able circumstances, they will not, if they have burthens 
to carry, travel so long, or so many miles daily, asa 
healthy man on foot. Before attempting such an 
expedition, half a dozen camels, and perhaps as many 
hardy mules or asses, should have been brought 
from India. They would have sufficed, without 
drays or teams, for the transport of the men, the 
water, the salted provisions (live stock was a foolish 
encumbrance), and necessaries of every kind.” On 
this passage, after some smart writing, the gallant 
Colonel observes: “ We had no camels, and mules 








were very uncommon ;” but, feeling that he is on 
false ground, he alludes to the difficulty of importing 
them from India. Difficult it would not be; but 
we grant it would be troublesome, and, no doubt, 
expensive. Yet, how does this objection affect the 
argument? All experience—repeated and painful 
experience—has proved that neither drays nor horses 
have answered, or can answer, the purpose: it is 
physically impossible. If this important truth has 
been so frequently and so uniformly demonstrated, 
we must hold (rash as we may be thought in pre- 
suming to differ from antipodean intellects), that 
such preparations are “ incomprehensible” to Eng- 
lish understandings. “Send for camels and mules 
to India?’ Aye, or to Ethiopia either, if you at- 
tempt to explore at all: otherwise, you must bear 
the responsibility of an enterprise that will inevitably 
fail of success, and probably involve in its conse- 
quences the destruction of the adventurers, Again, 
in defending the use of live stock, the Colonel ob- 
serves very profoundly :—** Sheep carry themselves, 
but barrels of pork do not.” Ilow long and how far 
do they carry themselves? About as long and as 
fur as the horses—so long only as they can find grass 
and water; and when both or either fail, they must 
either be abandoned, as the horses have frequently 
been, or become a dead weight. Think of a traveller 
in a country where deserts, thick forests, perhaps 
rivers and mountains, await him, driving along two 
or three drays and teams, with a score or two of sheep, 
quite unconcerned how he is to provide them with 
food or water one part of the journey, or to convey 
them over obstacles in another! The idea is so 
ludicrous that the wildest savage of the woods would 
scout it. But Colonel Gawler has unspeakable con- 
tempt for all who live comfortably “in London or 
its suburbs”—for all, in fact, who have not visited 
the Antipodes. What can they know of travelling 
in any part of the world? Now, it is just possible 
that a man may live for years at Adelaide or Port 
Philip, and know as little of Lake Torrens as a 
Cockney. We have never heard that a citizen of 
Quebec or Montreal, as such, was considered very 
high authority for the geography of the region washed 
by H[udson’s Bay. It is equally possible that the 
Cockney, with books and maps before him, may 
really know more of both the Lake and the Bay than 
any resident in those towns. And we beg to ask the 
gallant Colonel whether, if a man be now resident 
within the sound of the “ Bow bells,” it necessarily 
follows that he must always have been so? Nay, 
to stretch his imagination a little further (no stretch 
can be too great for ene who has been to the Anti- 
podes), and ask himself whether “a writer, estab- 
lished in a comfortable room in London or its 
suburbs, surrounded by numerous artificial luxuries, 
refinements, and ‘ appliances to boot,’” may not 
really have traversed the wilderness, beyond the 
bounds of civilized life, as far as himself? Whether 
such a one may not even have ventured into “the 
untrodden wilds,” been familiar with bogs, and de- 
serts, and mountains, and forests; slept under hea- 
ven’s broad canopy, when no apprehension of a 
savage wanderer, whether biped or quadruped, hap- 
pened to scare him ?— whether, in short, such a 
one may not have seen as much of such things as 
the gallant officer, and be as capable of estimating 
the difficulties and circumstances of travellers? It 
is always a safe rule not to despise an opponent. 

In attempting to vindicate Mr. Eyre for obstinately, 
and against his own judgment, losing so much time 
on the margin of (the so-called) Lake Torrens, the 
Colonel is still more unfortunate. He displays, in 
ostentatious colours, the number of miles which his 
friend passed over. ‘To do so was surely no difficult 
task, when he was perpetually moving over the same 
ground. It might have been done as easily, and we 
may add as wisely, within the narrow bounds of 
Wimbledon Common. “Oh! but he has satisfac- 
torily proved the existence of a vast lake, and pur- 
sued the Flinders’ range to its eastern termination !” 
Has he? Both points have yet to be established. 
As to Lake Torrens, Mr. Eyre himself owns that he 
never found water,—that he only saw from a dis- 
tance what he supposed to be water ; but, for anything 
we or himself know, he might be deceived by the 
mirage. Nor can Colonel Gawler be ignorant of the 
fact, though he is pleased to pass it by, as he does 
many others equally significant, that Captain Frome, 








a 
who visited the region after Mr. Eyre, and whose 
scientific acquirements are surely equal to those of 
either, doubts as much as ourselves the existence of 
sucha lake. He must know, too, that in regard to the 
Flinders’ Range, and the adjoining country, the caley. 
lations of his friend are rendered more than doubtful 
by those of the same officer. We do not, however 
deny the existence ofa lake ; all that we mean is, that 
its existence has not been proved, or even rendered 
probable; and that, before we decide for the affirma. 
tive or the negative, we must wait for less conflicting 
testimony. 

On the present, as on the former occasion, we have 
refrained from laying much stress on a point which, 
however, is important. When Mr. Eyre makes what 
he and the Colonel oddly term a “discovery,” he jg 
neveraccom panied by Europeans—only by an ignorant 
native boy. Whither, or how far he went, therefore, 
in each of his half-dozen excursions on the margin of 
the lake, or the skirts of the mountains, can be known 
only from his unsupported relation. Now, without 
meaning for a moment to dispute his honesty, we may 
observe that the position of a traveller thus circum. 
stanced is peculiar. However respectable he may 
be, the public knows nothing of him except as an 
author; and his claims to credibility, or, we should 
rather say accuracy, must be tested, not by his 
reputed personal character, but by the conformity of 
his statements with reason and authority. For our 
own part, we must repeat our doubts whether, after 
his earlier excursions to the “ lake,” he had any 
serious design of penetrating into the interior. If he 
had, he would surely have hastened to the west of the 
“lake;’’ and from the Great Bight, or some nearer 
part of the coast, have turned off to the right. Here 
the gallant Colonel is silent. He could not, unless 
bit by the same monomania as his friend, vindicate 
the rash, wild, useless, and every way censurable 
journey from the head of the Bight to King George's 
Sound. What information has this unaccountable 
enterprize brouglit us other than this,—that the sea 
has a coast, and that the coast is barren? 

On the very outset of the review, which has called 
forth the ex-governor, we censured Mr. Eyre’s book 
for two things—for calling itself a journal of “dis- 
covery,” when so little worthy the name was to be 
found in it; and for alluding to central Australia, 
when, according to his own showing, he had not pene- 
trated in a direct northern line two hundred miles 
from the nearest coast, the head of Spencer's Gulf, 
and scarcely one hundred further north than prece- 
ding explorers. This censure we repeat, as we are 
bound to do, in every case where the title of a book 
is not justified by its contents. 

In conclusion, Colonel Gawler observes, that we 
ourselves acknowledge the merits of Mr. Eyre in 
reference to his description of the Aborigines, To 
be sure we do. We do not hesitate to call it one 
of the most valuable contributions to ethnographic 
science that has appeared in our day. This very fact 
should have taught the ex-governor that we praise 
as willingly as we censure (we may add, a great deal 
more so), and that, consequently, our impartiality is 
unimpeachable. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the meeting of the central committee of the 
Archeological Institute, on Monday last, it was 
stated, by a correspondent, that the remains of 
Stonehenge had recently suffered much injury 
from the rustics of the neighbourhood ; who are in 
the habit of wantonly chipping and mutilating the 
stones of this venerable primeval monument. We 
regret much to hear this; and we feel sure that the 
proprietor of the soil will, on application from the 
Institute, use his authority to stop the further aggres 
sions of modern barbarism.Among the presents 
which the Institute has recently received, is a collec: 
tion of impressions of seals, ecclesiastical and personal, 
including a complete set of the great seals of England. 
This series is the gift of Mr. Hailstone, local secre- 
tary to the Institute. Mr. Hodkinson has presented 
a set of impressions from the valuable collection, 
matrices formed by that distinguished mumismatist, 
the late Mr. Thomas Thomas, and described in the 
catalogue of his coins, &c. Mr. Thomas D. 
Hardy has also presented the original matrix of 
common seal of the Order of Friars Penitentiary # 
Jerusalem,—The library now in the course of forma 
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tionat the apartments of the Institute, 12, Haymarket, 
has been enriched by numerous donations; among 
which may be mentioned a complete set of the publi- 
cations of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, pre- 
sented by that body. In recording these instances 
of public and private liberality, we must express the 
hope that the Institute will soon be enabled, by the 
exertions and contributions of its members and the 
general sympathy of the public, to carry out its 
scheme of exhibition and collection, on such a com- 
prehensive scale as shall be worthy of a national 
society and expressive of a national purpose. We 
understand that the central committee have taken into 
consideration the feasibility of forming a very extensive 
collection of casts of sculpture, and that they are 
desirous of devising means for carrying this plan into 
execution. Such a museum, containing casts from 
the most instructive specimens of monumental and 
architectural sculpture in this country, might be 
so arranged as to state to the eye the whole history 
of British art,—its general progress—its occasional 
interruptions and deviations—its local varieties and 
anomalies. A well-selected series of effigies would 
further furnish a complete history of costume, and a 
variety of collateral and subordinate details—such as 
are tokens of the manners and feelings of our fore- 
fathers in different ages; and would suggest those 
finer traits of character which, in the rapid delinea- 
tion of the historian, are too often slighted or over- 
looked. We hope to recur to this important subject 
shortly. 

Her Majesty has given to the School of Chemistry, 
recently formed in London, the title of “ The Royal 
College of Chemistry ;” and Prince Albert has ac- 
cepted its presidency, and contributed 100/. towards 
its objects. 

The frightful and revolting details published by 
the Committee of the Llouse of Commons, appointed 
to examine into the causes of infectious sickness and 
a high rate of mortality in large and crowded towns, 
have a fitting supplement in the newspaper reports 
of the present week. A whole family has been nearly 
destroyed through a loathsome and mysterious disease, 
suddenly generated by the poisonous exhalations issu- 
ing from a London sewer. That a public like that 
of thisgreat and rich metropolis should have submitted 
to live, for years, after the Report of these Commission- 
ers, in the midst of such varied pollutions as it reveals, 
without taking steps to turn to practical good the 
knowledge it has paid such large sums to acquire, is 
one of the most remarkable examples we know of the 
proverbial slowness with which remedy follows the 
admission of abuse. Where the evil is so positive 
and pressing as in this case, and where men’s fears 
and senses are both so powerfully enlisted against it, 
itmight have been supposed that the convictions ofthe 
understanding had a good chance, for once, of imme- 
diately embodying themselves in practical and whole- 
some measures. Facts like the one before us are, 
however, significant “ refreshers” in the cause of the 
desired improvement; and may suggest to the public 
the wisdom of lending its best aid to government, in 
carrying out such measuresas it is anxious to devise 
for curing these social sores—even if some theoretical 
good be put aside, for the moment, as an argument 
less immediately pressing. 


We find the following statement in a morning 
paper :—“ A few weeks ago, a very curious docu- 
ment was discovered among some old family papers 
belonging to an ancient family in Kent. Itis a play 
called ‘Wit and Wisdom ;’ and is supposed to be the 
earliest drama in which a foreigner is introduced 
speaking broken English. The liberal owner has 
given permission for its publication.” 


The St. Peiersburgh Gazette of the 30th October 
contains an extract from an ukase of the Senate, of 
the 22nd of September,—by which the Emperor of 
Russia appoints Mr. Murchison an “ Effective Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Sciences (of which 
he was previously an honorary member) with all the 
rights, privileges and rank attached to that office in 
the Imperial Service.” On the recent presentation 
to the Emperor, by Mr. Murchison, of the large work 
(in which, in conjunction with M. E. de Verneuil 
and Count Keyserling, he has been five years engaged) 
“On the Geological Structure of Russia in Europe 
and the Ural Mountains,” His Imperial Majesty was 
Pleased to confer on him the Order of St. Stanislaus 





of the first class, and on M. de Verneuil the order of 
St. Vladimir of the third class. 

On Tuesday last, a large assemblage, principally 
consisting of the members of families connected with 
the Nonconforming interest, met, at Stoke Newing- 
ton, for the inauguration, or, as the reports have it, 
“recognition” of a monument which has been 
erected to the memory of Dr. Isaac Watts, in the 
Abney Park Cemetery—now formed in the grounds 
of the mansion where the Doctor's intended visit of a 
week to Sir Thomas Abney, in 1712, was prolonged 
into one of thirty-six years—the scene of his literary 
labours and of his death. To this monument its 
sculptor, Mr. Baily, has been a liberal contributor, 
having given the greater part of his work for nothing. 
It stands near the centre of the burial-ground; and 
consists of a full-length figure of the Doctor, in his 
ecclesiastical costume,—standing nine feet in height, 
upon a pedestal of plain workmanship thirteen feet 
high and six square. The work is in Portland stone; 
and on its south-western side is the following inscrip- 
tion :—* In memory of Isaac Watts, D.D. In tes- 
timony of the high and lasting esteem in which his 
character and writings were held in the great Chris- 
tian community by whom the English language is 
spoken. Of his psalms and hymns it may be pre- 
dicted, in his own words :— 

Ages unborn will make his songs 

The joy and labour of their tongues. 
He was born at Southampton, July 17, 1674; 
and died November 25, 1748, after a residence 
of thirty-six years in the mansion of Sir Thomas 
Abney, Bart., then standing on these grounds. 
Erected by public subscription, E. H. Baily, R.A.” 

We have also to announce the very unexpected 
death, after a few days’ severe illness, on his 
way to England, of Dr. Moller, the author of a 
work on ‘The Mollusca of Greenland,’ which at 
once established his reputation as one of the most 
promising malveologists. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of this work he was appointed, two years ago, 
governor of East Greenland; and on his return formed 
the intention of visiting this country, for the purpose 
of making himself personally acquainted with the 
English conchologists and geologists and their col- 
lections. 

We are glad to understand that a certain number 
of the various associations for the promotion and 
encouragement of art, established in the metropolis, 
conscious of their imperfect attitude before the public 
for want of rooms fitted to the dignity and interest of 
their objects, in which they can hold their meetings 
and transact their business, have determined to 
associate themselves for the purchase or erection of 
a suitable building,—to which the individual funds 
are severally unequal, and which may, under proper 
regulations, serve the purposes of each, as well as 
afford an occasional rallying point for all. We have 
long been friendly to such a scheme; and hope it may 
be so widely embraced by the art-bodies whom it 
could benefit, as to permit the acquisition of a 
temple commodious and worthy of the cause. A 
meeting is, we are informed, about to be held on the 
subject; of which we hope to report favourably to 
our readers, 


The Theatre so recently erected by Mr. Anderson, 
the well-known * Wizard of the North,’ on the public 
Green of Glasgow, was, last week, destroyed by fire, 
with all its scenery, decorations, and properties, The 
building, it is said, cost upwards of 7,000/.; and 
Mr. Anderson values the wardrobe, machinery, &c. 
destroyed, at 3,000/. 

Our readers already know that the French are 
about to erect a monument to their great anatomist, 
Bichat,in thecemetery of PérelaChaise. Wemay add, 
on the subject, that advantage has been taken of the 
Medical Congress just held in the capital, to effect the 
translation of the remainsfrom the Cemetery of Sainte- 
Catherine—once the Cimetiére Clamart—where they 
have lain for forty-three years, with a pomp of profes- 
sional attendance which no other occasion could have 
furnished. Going back tothedaysof Bichat, aresurrec- 
tion like this from a grave dug nearly half a century 
ago, has in it nothing which strikes us as strange or out 
of keeping with the progress of events. ‘The space of 
time over which the world has travelled, while the 
bones of the great anatomist lay mouldering in the 
earth, is distinctly marked in the process of the exhu- 





mation—the documents which discharge a debt du 
to the illustrious dead, record on their face the distant 
time in which it was contracted and how long it has 
been over-due. But so far, to our apprehension, has 
the first revolution been thrown back by the second 
— itself now a seemingly old event,—so crowded with 
great events has been the material field, and so vast 
are the moral distances, over which the world has 
passed since the days when the King was a petit 
marquis and the petit marquis was king in France, 
that we are almost startled by the occasional announce- 
ment that tells of living men yet walking amongst 
us, like the shadows of that far time—breathing actors 
in the drama of the old revolution, sitting under the 
wide shade of the institutions which have now grown 
up into maturity from the seed sown in the new. 
Every now and then, however, an obituary paragraph 
tells of the “loosening” of one more of the few 
‘silver cords” that still seem to link together times 
so morally remote. ‘Two more such representatives 
of the past have, last week, shrunk, like belated 
ghosts, into their graves. M. Barrot, the father of M. 
Odillon Barrot, a member of the old convention, 
and an actor in the legislative assemblies of France up 
to 1815,—when his public life ceased, at the age of 
sixty-three,—has died, thirty years later, in Paris, at 
the age of ninety-three ; and M, Henri de Meissonnier 
de Chateauvieux, who was one of the Gardes du Corps 
of Louis XVI, and afterwards a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, is dead, at Saint Sauveur, 
at the age of ninety-two. 

The chateau and lordship of Ferney have been 
purchased—at the sale by auction of the same, of 
which we gave our readers previous notice—by M. 
Griolet, a merchant in Paris, for the sum of 455,000 
francs (18,200/.) 

The magnificent bridge, built by the city of Mann- 
heim, over the Necker, has just been consecrated to 
the public service, by a novel ceremony of inaugura- 
tion—which deserves recording. A procession of 
eighty waggons was driven across, laden with provi- 
sions, fire-wood, and turf; which were, afterwards, 
distributed gratuitously amongst the poor. 

The Times has brought the case of Mr. Orchard 
Tlalliwell before the public, and given the weight of 
its name in support of the opinion we heretofore ex- 
pressed—that the case cannot rest where it is; that 
either Trinity College must prosecute—the Museum 
justify the exclusion, by astatement of facts—or Mr. 
Talliwell be re-admitted. But, and because we agree 
in the general judgment of our contemporary, we 
must express our entire dissent from the statement on 
which that judgment avowedly rests. The 7'imes has 
been pleased to open its columns to all sorts of anony- 
mous correspondeats; who, strange as it may be, 
agree in misrepresenting the facts,—and we must be- 
lieve that the Times has founded its opinions on these 
misrepresentations. Here is the statement put 
forth in that journal: —“ 4 certain MS. alleged to 
have been improperly abstracted from the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and now in the posses- 
sion of the trustees of the British Museum, is found 
to have passed through the hands of Mr. Halliwell.” 
This language is certainly very unlike the usual plain 
speaking of our contemporary, yet it will be found in 
a leader of last Saturday. We are then told, that 
Mr. Halliwell “ has offered to aid, by every means 
in his power, in penetrating the mystery over the 
alleged abstraction of the disputed MS.”—which is true 
enough. But the Zimes should have added, that Mr. 
Halliwell has no “ means in his power to aid in pene- 
trating the mystery” that hangs over the ‘abstraction,’ 
not of a certain MS., but of eight MSS.—which have 
been selected from the selection bought by the British 
Museum; all of which are believed to have been “ im- 
properly abstracted” from the library of Trinity 
College,—and all of which are “ found to have 
passed through the hands of Mr. Halliwell,” or, 
in other words, were sold by Mr. Halliwell to 
Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, by whom they were re- 
sold to the British Museum. ‘These are the facts, 
as set forth by Mr. Halliwell himself. The youth of 
Mr. Halliwell is then somewhat emphatically dwel 
on; and we are told, either in the same leader or 
by a correspondent in the same paper, that Mr. 
Halliwell is scarcely of age. ‘This is not strictly cor- 
rect, as Mr. Halliwell states that he was entered at 
Trinity College in October, 1837. But what would 
it be to the purpose, if it were? The younger he is, 
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the less interval there must have been between the pur- 
chase and the sale of these eight MSS.; and the 
more extraordinary it is that he cannot remember 
where, when, or of whom, he boughtany one ofthem— 
except, indeed, by a vague conjecture that he may have 
purchased them, or some of them, from a bookseller of 
the name of Denley, who “it appears died in 1842”— 
and whose “ daughter, who assisted him in his busi- 
ness, is also no more’—whose “ son and widow were 
not in the habit of attending in the shop,” and only 
know that he had a large collection of MSS., but 
cannot “afford assistance in tracing any of them.” 
Now, be it understood, we are not arguing the case 
against Mr. Halliwell. We are merely submit- 
ting, in brief, Mr. Halliwell'’s own statement, in proof 
that the Z'imes has been deceived: and we do this 
with the less reluctance, because the T'imes has been 
pleased to found on itsown misstatements some com- 
ments on the conduct of the trustees and officers of 
the Museum, altogether unwarranted by facts. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.-—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Khine) 
uader the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 4. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s, as heretofore. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES, andthe Means of 
extracting the Starch as an Article of Food, will be delivered by Dr. 
Ryan, daily at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S 
varied LECTURES, with experiments, in one of which he clearly 
explains the principle of the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a model 
of which is at work daily. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated FLUTIST, 
accompanied by Dr. WALLIS onthe PIANOFORTE, will perform a 
DUET CONCERTANTE, and afterwards a favourite FANTASIA, 
at Four o'clock on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. COLE- 
MAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, forascend- 
ing and descending inclined planes. A magnificent Collection of 
Models of ‘fropica) Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. New Optical Instruments, &c. Experiments with 
the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geocrapuicat Society.—Nov. 24.—Capt. W. 


H. Smyth, V.P. in the chair. 
were elected. 

The first paper read was some notes by Mr. John 
Clarke, on the Jamoor, a river of Western Africa, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, from observations 
made on the spot, is a distinct river from the 
Cameroons, of which it has been hitherto regarded as 
only a branch. 

The next paper was a letter from Mr. Duncan, 
dated Whyddah, 19th April, 1845. Mr. Duncan 
having been offered a passage in the Medora, accepted 
it, and was thus enabled to visit all the settlements on 
the coast from Cape Coast to Whyddah ; the details 
of his observations he intends to send home by an 
early opportunity. He left Cape Coast on the 30th 
of January, and on the first of the following month 
anchored in the roads of Winnebah, a town between 
Annamaboe and Acra. At this place there is some 
trade in palm oil and ivory, and an abundance of fish ; 
sharks are numerous and eaten like other fish. There 
Mr. Duncan remained till the 5th, and had, he says, 
an excellent opportunity of penetrating some dis- 
tance into the interior and examining the soil and 
vegetation. He describes the country as resembling 
a gentleman’s park in England. On the 5th of 
February he sailed for Acra, where he arrived the 
following morning; here he remained for six days and 
made many observations. On the 11th he sailed for 
Ahguay, and anchored off the place on the 14th. 
Here, there are many Spanish and Portuguese slave- 
dealers, who still carry on their infamous trade. Mr. 
Duncan complains much of the duplicity, selfishness, 
and thieving propensities of the natives, whose prof- 
fered kindness springs only from the most in- 
terested motives. After staying a day or two 
at Ahguay, he sailed up the Lagoon to Popoe, a 
distance of eight miles. At both Popoeand Ahguay 
a considerable quantity of cotton is cultivated and 
manufactured into cloth. Indigo is also cultivated, 
and an excellent lime prepared from oyster shells ; 
the oysters are in great abundance, and are found on 
the roots and the branches of mangroves;they are very 
large but not so well flavoured as in England. Salt 
is made in great quantities both in pots and by spon- 
taneous evaporation. On the 18th February he left 
Popoe for Whyddah. The Lagoon is described as 
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beautiful and abounding in fish and waterfowl, while 
its banks are either decorated with trees or planta- 
tions of cotton, indigo, yams, and Indian corn, At 
Whyddah Mr. Duncan received great civilities from 
the Spanish and Portuguese traders, particularly 
from Mr. De Souza, who promised the traveller an 
introduction to the King of Dahomey, from whom 
he has already received a permission to pass 
through his dominions to the Kong mountains. 
The people at Whyddah worship a kind of 
boa constrictor, for whose accommodation houses 
are built; and the people, under a severe penalty, 
are obliged to attend to these reptiles. This place is 
also visited, during certain times of the year, by a 
large vampire bat, of thirty-four to thirty-six inches 
from the tips of the wings: their breasts are like a 
woman’s, and they suckle their young like a monkey 
—their flesh is eaten by the natives. Mr. Duncan 
says, that the laws, manners,and customs of Whyddah, 
though arbitrary and absurd, are full of interest. Mr. 
Dunean had ascended the Volta, but was forced to 
carry his boat above the bar, which could not be 
crossed. On the 5th of March the Lagoon was again 
traversed from Whyddah to Ahguay, and Mr. D. went 
thence to Porto Sagoora, a day’s sail by canoe to the 
westward of Ahguay. From the Lagoon the traveller 
entered a large lake, six miles long by five miles broad : 
two rivers ran into it at the northern extremity, one 
coming from the west, and the other from the north 
by east. Into the latter Mr. Duncan penetrated, and 
proceeded about thirty miles up. On the 19th, he 
returned to Whyddah in good health, and was 
daily expecting to start on his journey to the Kong 
mountains. 





Geotocicat Society.—Nov. 19.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—The following commu- 
nications were read:—l. Mr. Lyell, on the age of 
the newest lava current of Auvergne, and on shells 
found in gravel under the lava. The discovery of 
fossils that could determine accurately the age of 
these newer lava currents is only a recent event ; 
but during the past few years a number have been 
determined, distributed in several beds alternating 
with the lava. The author states the circumstances 
under which these fossils were found, and mentions 
the species to which they are referred. They 
appear in several distinct beds, alternating with lava 
of various dates of eruption, and include a great 
variety of mammalian remains, referable, no doubt, 
to different portions of the Tertiary period. In con- 
clusion, the author states that he has not yet seen 
sufficient reason to abandon his idea, that the Au- 
vergne beds generally are of the Eocene period.— 
2. Mr. Pratt, on the geological position of the bitu- 
men used in asphalte pavements. This bed of bitu- 
men is of variable thickness, and spread out at the 
bottom of a series of sandy beds, with some alternat- 
ing clays. It contains shells, altered by the bitumen, 
which has manifestly been injected forcibly, in a soft 
or liquid state. The bitumen terminates suddenly 
at a fault—3. A letter was read, announcing the 
discovery of coal, or lignite, in the island of Formosa. 
Specimens of this lignite were on the tabie. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sat. Botanical Society, 8.—Anniversary, 
Mow. Royal Society, 4.—Anniversary. 

— Entomological Society, 8. 

- British Architects, 8, 
Tves. Linnean Society, &. 

— Horticultural Society, 2. 
Wep. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Tuvr. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 

- Antiquarian Society, 8. 


_ Royal Academy.—Anatomy. 
Frr. Botanical Society, 8. 








FINE ARTS 


RESTORATION OF THE PARTHENON, 

Mr. Lucas,thesculptor,—of whom we have, hereto- 
fore, had occasion to make honourable mention,—has 
been for some time engaged on a work, which, while 
it is at once very interesting in itself and honourable 
to the artist who planned and performed it, comes 
usefully as a scu!pture-lesson in this time of awakened 
attention and improving prospects for the Art. His 
object has been to achieve two models of that most 
perfect of temples, the Parthenon—one of which 
shall represent it as it appeared in its dilapidated 
state in the seventeenth century, and the other being, 
in the sculptor’s words, “an attempt to restore it to 
the fulness of its original beauty and splendour.” 





The scheme is one, especially in its lat i 
which demanded for its ine pemee A a _ 
combination of sobriety and enthusiasm. Any cen 
conjectural re-construction could have satisfied none 
of the serious demands of the subject; while it would 
have been an unpardonable assumption, that affected 
to clothe the fancy of the artist with the sanctions 
of the highest authority known to Art. Luckily, the 
material and other documents yet exist in sufficient 
distinctness and abundance to furnish certain evi- 
dence, for the conscientious student, as to the general 
plan and many of the details of this great temple 
and, for the sound and accomplished artist, reasonable 
inferences as to the rest. Mr, Lucas has careful} 
consulted the authorities on the subject—both those 
of fact and speculation—remains and drawings of 
remains, with the opinions of scholars as to the in- 
terpretation of these where their language is obscure: 
and where, all these failing him, it has been necessary 
to connect the known by the unknown, he has taken 
the principles upon which Phidias wrought for his 
guide, and sought only in what is expressed for what 
is meant. In this species of questioning he hasshown 
great judgment—generally winning the assent of the 
critic to the testimony which he makes the monument 
bear of itself. A passionate worshipper at that shrine 
of Art which he has chosen, he is, nevertheless, care- 
ful that his worship shall approve itself as a reason- 
able service; his undisguised enthusiasm for his task 
is not imported into it from without,—but born 
legitimately of the embodied principles before him, 
and appealing to their qualities of fitness and beauty 
for its justification. Better discipline, teaching more 
sure and sublime than this, the sculptor could not 
propose to himself; and, amid that visible want of 
earnest thought—that general defect of spirituality— 
which may have some excuse in the long tendencies 
of public patronage amongst us, but by which the 
school is held back from the high destinies awaiting 
it, we see with more than ordinary pleasure this 
patient and zealous search into the fountains of the 
true in Art and the immortal in thought. In the 
progress of his labour, Mr. Lucas has made sure 
acquaintance with principles which are likely to have 
an elevating effect on all his future works; and, 
better still, what he has found, he has commemorated 
—embodying, for the use of others, the instruction 
which he sought for himself. We have here, by his 
means, the text of the Parthenon restored, with fewer 
conjectural readings (and those, certainly, for the 
most part, true in their character) than might have 
been hoped ; and, in this view of the matter, we 
rejoice that the British Museum has purchased the 
model of the completed building—to stand in the 
Elgin Gallery, as a key to the matchless remains 
which are so many of the original parts, and an 
important element of this restoration. 

The faded and, to the uninstructed eye, some- 
what enigmatical character of these remains will be 
more fully understood by the public, and more 
readily by the artist, in this easy reference to their 
context ; the meaning of the restored whole more 
readily suggests the meanings of the several parts. 
The amateur may here catch the full expressions, 
and the artist find the true canon, of Greek sculpture, 
In this point of view, the reading-made-easy of the 
Parthenon, with its sculptures, is an invaluable 
lesson set up in our schools of Arts. While the mere 
sentiment of the Arts finds here its full satisfaction 
in perfect beauty of forms, the intelligent student 
perceives how little the secret of that satisfaction is 
dependent upon the forms themselves. The prin- 
ciples of Art are all summed up in this great and 
perfect work ; yet the work, while involving all the 
truths which are necessary to perfection, is not the 
truth itself, but only one perfect and harmonious 
form of its expression. The careful reader of this 
magnificent poem, with the full epic before him— 
who sees how its endless varieties of detail all tend 
to the production of one great unity of thought, 
cannot overlook the leading secret which lies at the 
bottom of all excellence in Art,—and so takes a lesson 
which has been greatly needed in the modern schools. 
In every page of this matchless book is enforced the 
great and eternal principle of fitness. No single word 
has the chisel written on this immortal volume which 
has not a meaning—and those meanings are one, 
such as could be directly understood and fully tasted 
by the national heart to which they were ad 
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He who takes these mere forms, and reconstructs them 
+, the heart of London, is but the anatomist of 
ps ure—and scarcely that; the resurrectionist who 

uces from its tomb the skeleton of Art—a worth- 
jess thing, now the living soul is gone out of it. The 
secret of their meaning in Greece is that of their 
no-meaning here ; and the sculptor learns, from 
such works themselves, that he can, for the most 

only adopt the principles of the Greek by 
rejecting his combinations. The language of Art, 
when rightly learnt, will be found to be universal 
_and, therefore, universally intelligible; but he 
who has wholly different things to express must 
seek wholly different expressions. The Gods of 
Greece, who were all at home upon their own Athe- 
nian hill, are strangers, every one, in the streets of 
London and Paris. The true teaching of Greek 
sculpture forbids to copy it. The letter of Greek 
Art is a dead thing, amid the changes of the world ; 
but its spirit is immortal amid the ruins,—and speaks 
and breathes from every mutilated page of this great 
book. 

The materials which Mr. Lucas has had to assist 
him in his work of restoration are the drawings made 
by Carrey, in 1675, for the Marquis de Nointel, 
before the Parthenon suffered its last great dilapida- 
tions at the hands of the Venetians—the work of 
Stuart and Revett on Athens, who sawthe ruin in 1751, 
when the Ilissus and the Torso of the group of 
Cecropsand Agraulaus maintained their place in the 
western pediment—the comparatively perfect con- 
dition of the eastern pediment itself, as drawn by all 
these artists; from which Mr. Lucas has deduced very 
ingenious consequences of his own for a restoration 
of the eastern pediment, in opposition to those of 
Quatremére de Quincy and Edouard Gerhard, and 
differing from those of Lusieri and Mr. Cockerell— 
the scanty hints of Pausanias— the works of 
Spon and Wheler, the Chevalier Brondsted and 
Professor Welcker—the advice and arguments of 
Colonel Leake, Professor Cockerell, Mr. Hawkins, 
and Mr. Pittakis, the present curator of the Par- 
thenon—and the most invaluable document of all, 
the actual remains in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. The principal question which presented 
itself for solution was that of the eastern pediment 
—of which Pausanias merely says that it related to 
the creation of Minerva; while the western had re- 
ference to the contest of that goddess with Neptune 
for the territory of Attica, In the latter case, how- 
ever, the drawings of Carrey, made from the sculp- 
tures themselves when the pediment was nearly 
perfect, are better evidence of the intentions of 
Phidias than the casual remark of Pausanias,—and 
demonstrate that his expression will not strictly 
describe their subject. It is evident that the victory 
of Minerva in this contest, rather than the actual 
contest itself, is expressed in the pediment in ques- 
tion: and Mr. Lucas demands merely a similar lati- 
tude in the correction of the loose language of Pau- 
tanias, as the basis of his restoration of the eastern 
pediment. A liberal construction of the word yeverie, 
he contends, will render it unnecessary to suppose 
that the very act of the creation was intended to be 
described as the subject,—and will let in any of the 
incidents attendant upon that great mythological 
event, the advent of Minerva. But it is to be ob- 
served, that it is not in the mere idle spirit of specu- 
lative amendment that this correction is proposed, 
but under the compulsion of the principles on which 
Phidias wrought, as written in every other part of this 
great work. “Keeping,” says the sculptor, insome print- 
edremarksonthe Parthenon, wherein he has very ably 
stated his own views, “stedfastly in our minds the 
means by which Phidias has produced so sublime 
& result in the western pediment, we will endeavour 
to approach the eastern one in the same spirit. The 
manner and method in which the myth was repre- 
tented in the western pediment open to us the un- 
derstanding of the eastern pedimental composition ; 
and if we apply this mode of viewing the subject to 

is eastern pediment (of which we have noticed the 
entire destruction of the central portion in the early 
times), we may feel quite sure that the myth must 
~ been treated in a manner equally satisfactory. 
Hence we have little doubt that the restora- 


tion of the eastern pediment, proposed by Brondsted 
V executed by Quatremére de Quincy, where 
ulcan is represented as having cleft open the head 





of Jupiter, and one of the two goddesses who preside 
over births is drawing out a little figure of Minerva, 
while the other is supporting Jupiter as though he 
were fainting under the agonies of child-birth, can 
never be an adequate expression of Phidias’s own 
design. It may be said that Homer's description is 
sufficient warrant for Q. de Quincy’s restoration; yet 
still we feel that the strict letter of the poet is in- 
applicable to pedimental composition. Homer de- 
scribes the glorious form of Minerva as rising from 
the brain of Jupiter, and all Nature struck with awe 
at the splendour of her form and golden plumage ; 
but in the adaptation of that moment to sculpture, 
the glorious form of Wisdom sinks into an insigni- 
ficant puppet. And hence we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the existence of such a subject on a patera 
(itself taken from a picture) was any motive with 
Phidias for the selection of that which, as well from 
scantiness of space as from unfitness of material, 
could not be treated with propriety. Nor did the 
incongruity of the French conception of the subject 
escape the eye of Flaxman; who, in his lectures, 
observes, that the composition was no doubt filled, 
not by a representation of the actual birth of Minerva, 
but rather, as would be far more fitting in a temple 
peculiarly dedicated to her honour, by the introduc- 
tion of the goddess to the august assemblage of the 
gods on Olympus—a subject in the highest degree 
imposing, and admitting of a sculptural treatment 
of the greatest majesty. And this view of the sub- 
ject is also taken by Mr. Cockerell; who has demon- 
strated that the fragment on the floor of the Elgin 
Room was the base of the statue of Minerva in the 
eastern pediment—a judgment in which M. Welcker 
entirely coincides with him.” 

This view of the matter Mr. Lucas has himself 
adopted ; and out of such fragments as remain, with 
what we know positively from Carrey of their place, 
—supplying the blanks upon inferences and reason- 
ings whose artistic soundness are deserving of great 
commendation—he has reconstructed the whole into 
a very splendid composition; which, if not the true 
one, is certainly in a Greek spirit,—and where the 
parts filled up offer no discord with what remains of 
the ancient text. 

One valuable lesson Mr. Lucas has drawn from 
the consideration of these pediments—which we must 
not omit. The sculptures that adorn them — or 
rather of which they are composed—so far from being 
arbitrarily confined within the pedimental lines, as 
barriers which the genius of the sculptor must not 
venture to infringe—a practice that gives to the 
figures on pediments in general the character of mere 
after-thoughts for the embellishment of the building 
—are here, by latitude in the size and projection of 
the figures, not only made to seem an original and 
expressive part of the great intention, but the effect 
of a bold and beautiful variety to the eye is thus 
obtained by the same simple act of mastery which 
gives this addition to the unity of the thought. “I 
have the highest authority,” says Mr. Lucas, “ for 
stating that not one modern pediment has been con- 
structed in accordance with the rules which this 
pediment of Phidias prescribes to us; and as to the 
sufficiency of this example as a rule, we have the 
united testimony of all authorities on the subject, 
that this pedimental construction contained the re- 
sult of seven hundred years’ experience,—and that 
used by the discretion of Phidias.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Lucas at length, through all 
the parts of his restoration. The frieze is recomposed 
in its entirety, on the outer wall of the cellar—the 
existing parts being made to suggest the lost. The 
columns are restored to the interior in a double 
row,—Mr. Lucas having finally decided, as a choice 
amongst difficulties (for this is the point on which 
the evidence is most contradictory and the deci- 
sion least satisfactory), on Corinthian placed above 
Ionic. The Goddess is replaced in the glorious shrine 
which was built up forthe sole purpose of containing 
her idea—in her garment of ivory and gold, and with 
her rich sculptural accessories, as described by Pausa- 
nias and seen on ancient coinsand gems. The missing 
metopes are restored—the subjects supplied being 
in every case sought from coins and vases, and 
for this purpose on a principle of connexion sug- 
gested by a judicious consideration of those which 
exist,in fact or in drawing. Even the shields, of 
whose former presence on the exterior of the temple 





the traces remain, are here replaced,—though nothing 
can be known of the devices which they contained— 
that no feature may be wanting to convey the general 
effect ofthe whole. ‘The adoption of these devices is, 
therefore, confessedly, quite conjectural—but not quite 
arbitrary, notwithstanding. They have been selected 
from vases, coins, and the work Monumens Inédits, 
published by the Institute of Rome, which contains 
a large number of the shields of Minerva. Nothing 
has been left out that could be authenticated,—or 
restored upon presumptive testimony furnished by 
the temple itself. Only in the case of the Poly- 
chromatic adjuncts, of which evidence is supposed to 
exist, has Mr. Lucas (with that same sobriety of 
judgment which has ruled his enthusiasm throughout 
this work,—and which is but the deep passion for 
his theme, chastened by the reverence with which he 
approaches it,) refrained—because, as he says, it can- 
not be demonstrated that they were as early as the 
period of Phidias—and because, “as it appeared to 
me to impair the chasteness of the temple, I am not 
called on to run any risk of making a gaud of this 
restoration of the Parthenon, or to depart from that 
severe simplicity which is the characteristic of all 
the art of Phidias.” 

In one other point of view, we rejoice at the 
adoption of this model by the Museum ;—we think it 
calculated to help the sculptor to his place in 
England, and inspire him with the determination to 
take it. Nowhere does the genius of sculpture seem 
so great as in the Parthenon. There is no other 
work in which its marvels have been turned to such 
epic account ; and though we hesitate to go all the 
way with Mr. Lucas, who supposes the temple itself 
to have been designed as a mere pedestal for the 
foot of the Genius—a frame for the sculptor to work 
on—yet certain it is that if, in this unrivalled union of 
the Arts, there be one spirit that presidesover the others 
with authority, it is sculpture. But the true lesson 
taught by this temple is the oneness and entirety of 
Art—the joint and harmonious contribution of its 
several forms to the production of a great whole—the 
embodiment of a perfect thought—in proportions 
varying with the demands of the particular subject. 
That splitting into separate members of the great 
family of Art, which has left something unsuatisfac- 
tory in its best achievements in England, is authori- 
tatively rebuked in presence of this majestic result 
produced by their combination. Most of all, in this 
presence, is that ignorant error detected which has as- 
signed to sculpture, amongst ourselves, a lower place 
than the highest in Art. By academicians who have 
given it the coal-hole, it is well it should be seen here 
with the glory on its brow; and the sculptor who is 
content to work as the mere decorator to the archi- 
tect—called in to ornament, as with mere artistic 
surplusage, his finished and self-reliant design—may 
learn how, as a master, sculpture wrought in Greece. 
The architect and the sculptor, where they are not 
one, must plan together. Sculpture must be a portion 
of the soul of great architectural works, not their 
garment, ere the one or the other can achieve, with us, 
the marvels which have testified so long in vain of 
the old Greek spirituality. Till sculpture shall be 
architectoric, its great destinies cannot be accom- 
plished amongst us. The sculptor who comes fresh 
from the study of the Parthenon will feel that he is a 
minister in the very highest place of Art; and the 
public, instructed by the same great revelation, will, 
if the former be true to himself, help to get him his 
own again in the new era of Art which is dawning 
over England. 

The other model is as yet unfinished—and unpur- 
chased. We trust the Museum will add it to the 
other; and shall have some words to say of it 
when complete. The models are, severally, twelve 
feet in length by nearly six in width. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 

The success which has attended the Lectures delivered by Mr. 
HENRY LINCOLN, at various Literary Institutions, the crowded 
audiences by which they have been honoured, and the apprebation 
with which they have been received alike by the public and the 
press, to the inference that there is a large body of intelligent 

rsons who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the Great 
Works of the Great Masters. Mr. Lixcoun therefore proposes to 
give a series of 

LECTURES, WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AT THE WESTERN INSTITUTION, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
in which he will each evening offer an outline of the Musical life 
and labours of one or other of these great men, tracing the de- 
yelopement of his powers, marking his pey tics and charac- 
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teristics, with such vocal or instrumental illustrations as ma; 
best tend to elucidate the subject, and gratify a cultivate: 
and refined taste. Mr. Lincoln proposes in the first instance to 
devote four Evenings— 

Dee. 2nd, 9th, 16th, and_ 23d Dee. to 
HAYDN, CHERUBINI. CIMAROSA. MENDELSSOHN. 
The Series will be followed by evenings devoted to Bach, Beet- 

hoven, Boieldieu, Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Jomelli, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, Paesiello, Purcell, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Weber, 
and others—the Master Minds of Europe, various in power and 
originality, but al! of great interest ;—some only known by name 
in England, many only known for one or two works,—not one in all 
the infinite variety in which his genius made itself manifest. 


On Tuesday next, December 2. 
HAYDN. 


Illustrations. 
Part I. 
First Movement of a Violin) Messrs. Danno, Gorrriz, Hitt, 
A ap tchae | - - and Banister. 
Oh tuneful Voice” 


” x -» Miss Cupitt. 
First Movement of a Sonata we Linconn 
we is 2 N. 


(Pianoforte) .. |. 
Duet, “ Saper vorrei” .. Miss Lrncoun and Mr. Lockey. 
Canzonet Miss Linco.y. 


First Movement of 2 Sonata . * oe 
(Pianoforte and Violin) .. hoa ee =e ne eee 
Miss Lixco.y, Miss Cusitt, Mr. 
Vocal Quartett .. et “ Lockey, and Herr Kuorr. 
Slow Movement — Scherzo —) Messrs, Danvo, Gorrniz, Hitt, 


and Trio .. an a --J and Banister. ‘i 
Chorus of Furies, from the Opera of * Orfeo e Euridice. 
Pant IT. 
Song, from “ Orfeo” Mr. Lockey. 


_ ‘. “Miss Lixcoty and Chorus. 
Adagio, from the * Passione,” ) Messrs. Danvo, Gorrriz, Hitt, 
(Violin Quartett) "a ji and Banister. 
Air, * With verdure clad” Miss Lincoun, 
Song, from the * Seasons” Herr Krorr. 
Beng and Chaves, A wealthy} Miss Lixcouy and Chorus. 
Finale—Trioand Chorus, from ) Solos by Miss Cusitr, Mr. 
the "S a . ee ocKkEY, and I[err Knorr. 
Tickets, 2s. for cach Evening, may be had at the Institution, 
at the principal Music-sellers; and Reserved Seats, 3s., of Mr. 
Linco.y, 9, Upper John-street, Golden-square. 


Kyrie, from a Mass 4 
. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

How's Book of British Song, edited by George 
Hogarth. Part VII.—This seventh part, including 
the music to ‘ Macbeth’, and ‘Rule Britannia,’ com- 
pletes the first volume of the work. And as 
we are left in doubt whether a second is forth- 
coming, we will avail ourselves of the present op- 
portunity to offer some remarks, the repetition of 
which is rendered necessary by the tone of Mr. 
Hogarth’s preface. After speaking of the beneficial 
effects on Art of recent continental intercourse, Mr. 
Hogarth appeals to the public on behalf of the 
melodies of our own land, and observes—“ The popu- 
larity gained in this country by the dramatic com- 
positions of Mozart, Weber, and Rossini, though 
well merited in itself, has become injurious by dege- 
nerating into exclusiveness ; fornot only are the works 
of those great masters, but any other foreign work, 
though it be the merest rubbish of a continental 
opera-house, is, we are sorry to say, generally pre- 
ferred to the most beautiful productions of native 
growth. The effect has been the destruction of the 
English musical stage, and the general use of foreign 
music, while the treasures of national melody are 
neglected and forgotten.” 

Now, having called attention to the oddity of de- 
fining “exclusivencss” as the indiscriminate preference 
of “any other continental rubbish,” that is, Italian, 
German or French—we have a word or two to say 
with regard to “ the English musical stage”—so much 
lamented, so incorrectly described, so little compre- 
hended—and we are here told, so unpatriotically 
sacrificed. We maintain asa fact, that though we 
English have had music on the stage to exhibit the 
Beards, the Leveridges, the Brents, the Pintos, 
the Billingtons, the Brahams, the Stephenses, the 
Patons, and the Trees, in their turn—we have never 
been worth what could properly be called “a 
musical stage” of our own, since the days of Purcell. 
It is true that he could but indicate—yet we find 
traces of nationality in his management of recitative, 
in his declamatory or delicate melody, in his music 
for situation (at that period sparingly and timidly 
employed on every stage), beyond what mark the 
work of contemporary or successor. Who succeeded 
Purcell? Dr. Arne ; whose solitary theatrical success, 
the ‘ Artaxerxes,’ was a close and professed imitation 
of the Italian models. Storace; a foreigner using 
foreign forms, and even adapting foreign compositions 
to English text. Are we to cite such stock pieces as, 
‘Loveina Village’ or*The Duenna’? Why,here again 
we have the seductive Italians, “rhymed and twirled,”’ 
and their sweet tunes mated with stiff English pro- 
sody. Even Shield—unless we are mistaken—con- 
sented to adopt this patch-work style of working ; 
and, at all events, when not ballad-warbling, imitated, 
as well as he could, the Italjan bravura-writers. Lastly, 








Bishop—in whom the increased. enlightenment of j 


the times ought to have awakened a better spirit— 
put forth fewattempts at musical stage effect deserving 
notice. His single songs of expression are delicious 
—his glees (episodical pieces) brilliant with anima- 
tion; but when anything like a scene is to be carried 
on, he either breaks down or dwindles away into sad 
frivolity and commonplace. This, we hope, is not 
English—we are sure it is neither Italian nor Ger- 
man. We must point out, too, how energetically, 
in his capacity of maestro and adapter, Sir Henry 
lent his hand to the vitiation of operatic taste—by 
transmogrifications, additions, omissions, new scorings, 
and idle intermixtures of home and continental “ rub- 
bish.” It is not, then, the foreigners altogether who 
have brought on the disinclination deplored by Mr. 
Hogarth. We could add a word on the vulgarizing 
concessions to gallery taste made by our popular 
singers—from which we were only rescued by the 
introduction of this foreign ware and its consequences; 
but the list of their absurdities would carry us too 
far for our present purpose. 

In brief, it may be asserted that the English have 
no theatrical music. For ballads, assuredly, cannot 
deserve the name, save, possibly, when, by an extreme 
of conventionalism, they are employed, as in French 
comic opera, to aid the narration. This use, as far 
as we are aware, was never made of the ballad in 
the days of the Shields and Linleys—the ditty being 
a merely parenthetical thing, not essential to the 
progress of the tale,—and as satisfactory in a con- 
cert-room as in a theatre. So far from agreeing with 
Mr. Hogarth, we owe thanks to the foreign com- 
posers, for showing to us how we might have a 
theatrical music in conformity with our drama, our 
poetry, our language and our public;—since the 
slightest search beneath the surface must reveal to the 
student of an Italian, or French, or German opera, 
be it ever so flimsy, how the generic peculiarities of 
each nation may still be reconciled with the drama- 
tist’s requisitions, and with due scope for the musi- 
cian’s skill and the executant’s means to please. The 
fault—if fault there be—lies with our students ; who, 
in place of laying these truths to heart, and applying 
them as circumstances dictate, attempt to establish, 
or to re-establish, a school of national opera, by a 
direct and tame copy of whatever may be their music 
of predilection :—this composer giving himself up to 
Italian cabalettas, the other to German complexities 
of harmony,—a third hammering out smart galoppe 
tunes, and conceiving that he has caught the secret 
of Boieldieuand Auber. To us, these facts, and the 
deductionstherefrom, appearso obvious, that weshould 
apologize for stating such a “ twenty times’ told tale,” 
were not Mr. Hogarth before us, with his obsolete 
complaint; and were there not some who, out of 
indifference, or idleness, or a preference for exploded 
fallacies, believe it just, and take their measures 
accordingly. 

Sixth Book of Original Melodies [6 Lieder Ohne 
Worte], by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.—The in- 
ventor of this form of composition will continue to 
keep the ear of the public when the race of his 
imitators is swept away and forgotten. In fact, to 
vary these “ songs without words” in form, is not so 
easy a task as might be fancied. Many a steady-going 
Sonata has been written and accepted for classical 
containing essentially a smaller amount of idea than 
exists in many of these short movements. Perhaps 
this ‘ Sixth Book’ may not be so likely to fascinate as 
its predecessor, which was full of contrast. No. 1. is 
a smooth melody in £ flat (common time), the form 
of which recalls No. 1. of the First, and No. 1. of 
the Fifth Book. No. 2. is an agitato (though marked 
“ Allegro Leggiero”), in F sharp minor; the pattern 
of which, and yet more, the flow of its song, has been 
indicated in former Lieder. No. 3, in 8 flat, is simpler 
and newer. Here, by the air starting an eighth of a 
bar before the accompaniment, an effect of liquidity 
is produced, which, as the composition proceeds, 
passes naturally into impassioned expression. No. 
4a most dainty presto in c major (six-eight tempo) 
will probably be the favourite; especially when played 
with the composer’s own wonderful animation and 
lightness. To ourselves, the lament in B minor (No. 
5) is more sympathetic. The number is closed by 
an allegretto non troppo in © major, of no particular 
“mark or likelihood.” Altogether, this book is 
acceptable as a winter novelty; since were its author 





to “hold his hand,” and Chopin (too sparingly heard 
of) to become mute, we know not what would be 
come of these pianoforte-players who love what ig 
individual as well as what is pleasing, 

Beethoven's Hymn: introduced into Liszt's *Odeto 
Genius,’ as performed at the Inauguration of Beetho. 
ven’s Statue, &c. ;the Music from the Pianoforte Sona- 
ta, op. 97, arranged and adapted by W. Gardiner — 
There is more of charlatanry than of correctness in the 
above long title. This is no “ Quail as performed atthe 
French court!” M. Liszt quoted the same theme it 
is true, in his Cantata; but his working of it was 
totally different. There was no such preliminary 
symphony with the silly Scotch snap in the second 
bar ; and in the coda he strictly followed Beethoven's 
wonderful amplification by suspense, which distin. 
guishes the close of the movement; whereas Mr, 
Gardiner has heroically left out all the modulations, 
and comesat once to the relief, without the ear having 
earned it by “ pleasing, long-drawn pain.” We could 
add a line on the adaptation of the English wo 
were it worth while; but, instead, will remark, that 
Mr, Gardiner further subjects himself to the charge 
of inaccuracy by using the word sonata in its old 
sense, the adagio being from what we now call a trio, 





Haymarket.—The ‘Maiden Aunt’ is now pub- 
lished, and we may therefore give a more full report 
of it. The plot of this play, from its simplicity of 
subject and structure, may be dismissed in a few 
words. Sir Simon Sage—a merry old bachelor of 
sixty-one—designs to wed his nephew, Percy Sage, to 
Catherine, the daughter of Master Peter Wilmot, whose 
sister, Mistress Sarah Wilmot, he is desirous of mar- 
rying himself. In this way it is that he would recon- 
cile a quarrel with his old friend, which had estranged 
them for twenty years. Now—he exclaims, thus 
burying the long feud in one heaped-up atonement— 
now, 

—ere a week is over we shall see 
Our double marriage entered happily. 

Master Peter Wilmot, however, likes not the arrange- 
ment; for, in such case, will not the bulk of the 
knight's property fall to the aunt, not to the niece? 
He thinks it, therefore, preferable that his daughter 
should be married to his old friend, notwithstanding 
the disparity of their years, and that his sister should 
remain a maiden aunt, notwithstanding any prelimi- 
naries that may have passed between her and the 
amorous uncle. Circumstances favour this purpose, 
The nephew has, indeed, already met and loved 
Catherine, hut, ignorant of her name, refuses her, 
when proposed to him by his uncle. Until the ob- 
vious—too obvious—explanation which follows this 
circumstance takes place, opportunity is given fora 
temporary imbroglio. Sir Simon makes a fool of him- 
self in wooing Catherine, and Percy Sage the same 
in becoming jealous of her ; until the aunt, by her 
prudent and benevolent interference, puts all things 
to rights, and, an hour before the hurried nuptials 
of the fond old man with the unhappy girl can take 
place, contrives to frighten him out of them, by in- 
fecting him with the belief that her niece is occasion- 
ally insane. The lady soon afterwards entering, not 
in her bridal dress, but in black, and in the sort of 

ion natural to her position, gives unconscious 
corroboration to the aunt’s statement. Ultimately, 
the original mistake becomes clear to Sir Simon's 
perception, who then acknowledges that his nephew 
has been all along “a dutiful boy, who never” really 
“disobeyed him once,” and gladly consents to the 
marriage of the young couple. The mannerin which 
the old knight is “off with his old love,” and “on 
with his new,” is very well conceived ; and as the two 
scenes, indeed, form the gems of the piece, we shall 
quote them, as giving favourable specimens of the 
young author's talents: — 

Mistress S. Wil. Did you not woo me, sir? 

Sir Simon. In the way of friendship ; 

For your good will, no more! 
Mistress S. Wil. No more than that ?— 
Have you not sent me nosegays many times, 
And verses, too ?—I own, not very good ones, 
But still they rhymed, and always rhymed of me!— 
Have you not often said you wished this house 
Was your’s, so you could find a lady tit 
To do the honours on’t as I discharg’d them ? 

Sir Simon. That was mere gallantry; upon my word. 
I only meant to be polite! 

Mistress S. Wil. Was that all? 

Answer me this, Sir Simon. When, last Sunday, 
We sat in church together, and the banns 
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i ublished, did you, or did you not, 
Were seep sigh, and ask me would I like 
- change my name ?—I’d like to know was that 
Vantry ? 
Sir Simon. It was; Or, at the most, 


i t. 
A Tat Wil. A jest! andina church! 
see you say your prayers for something, sir. 

Well, we'll pass that ; but, tell me, where's the ring 

You took the measure of my finger for ? 

You know you did: nay, even brought the thread— 

Which shows the purpose—and, the measure taken, 

Smiled, and replaced it in your pocket-book ! 

Sir Simon. May not a man measure a lady’s finger 

Without becoming bound to marry her? : 

Mistress 8. Wil. Indeed, it seems he may! or put the 
question : 

Do anything he pleases, and when all ae 

Is done, ery “ Off!” and all with honour! Sir, 

Nothing is wrong that a man does! "Tis his 

To fix the laws of manners, which he does, 

Keeping a salvo ever for himself! ‘ 

Hence, what in woman is denounced unfair, 

In men is done and wink'd at every day: 

Term’d folly, indiscretion, youthful heat,— 

The overflowing of a liberal vein, 

Or haply, as you call it, gallantry $ 

But never past our pardon :—whilst a woman, 

Needs not alone her words and actions guard, 

But even her looks, or, down you come on her 

With “Fie!” and “ Shame!” lifting your hands and eyes, 

And putting on such woful visages, 

As if you were so far from doing ill 

You hardly could believe it possible ! 

Sir Simon. Nay, nay— 

Mistress S. Wil. Yea, yea, sir! ’tis a truth I speak ! 

IfI had given half the broad hints of marriage 

That you gave me, and were desired for youth, 

Beauty, or riches, which attract men most— 

What had you said of me if I had come 

And begged me off with gallantry, forsooth, 

Or jest, or friendship? You had called me, then, 

An arrant jilt; but, so the world doth run, 

A man does these things with impunity ! 

Sir Simon. A truce, fair dame; you are too hard with 

men, 

In truth you are; but ‘tis your sex’s fault 
To think of all things over earnestly, 

Which makes them oft complain on slender grounds. 

Mistress 8S. Wil. On slender grounds! —Tut, tut; I'm 

getting angry, (Aside) 

And about what? What should I care for a husband ? 

And such a husband ;—slender grounds indeed ! 

‘Tis the man’s vanity that vexes me : 

Ne’er mind his vanity; I'll give him way !— 

Sir Simon, you are free. Forgive my temper, 

I will believe you only jested-——nay, 

When I consider of your words and acts, 

They do appear ridiculous, and shew 

Your meaning but a passing pleasantry ! 

It was my fault [ thought you serious ; 

For surely no one, come to years of wisdom, 

Could dream a woman at my time of life 

Would think of marriage—an absurdity, 

Monstrous, unheard of—for conceiving which 

Our school-time discipline should come again ! 

Why should old children, any more than young ones, 

pe the punishment that’s due to folly ? 

Sir Simon. Nay, Mistress Sarah. 

Mistress S. Wil. O, 'm far too old, sir. 

Five years and forty ; what a doting fool 

To think of marrying a boy, a lad— 

For you at sixty-two are nothing more, 

Considering the difference of sexes— 

Tought to blush; I hope you will not make 

A jest of me. 

Sir Simon. Not I. 

Mistress S. Wil. Good creature! 

How wise, how kind, and how considerate— 

Will you shake hands, and let us part in friendship ? 
Sir Simon. Upon my word, you're a right sensible— 
Mistress S. Wil. Nay, sir: 

One isn’t always in the mode for gallantry ! 

Shortly afterwards, Sir Simon has the interview 
with Catharine. The only drawback to the enjoy- 
ment of the scene is, the consciousness of the audi- 
ence that the trick to which she resorts is altogether 
needless, since the lady could (and in real life would) 
have brought matters to a close by explaining at once 
to the uncle his nephew’s mistake. There is, there- 
fore, a want of real antagonism in the character of 
the old Wooer ; and we cannot hinder the impression 
of his being rather injured than foolish. The lady’s 
conduct can only be excused, indeed, by allowing 
for a certain amount of characteristic self-will, and 
_ degree of resentment for the slight put by the 
‘althless knight upon her beloved aunt. Had there 
been better ground, however, for the proceeding, the 
scene would have been as satisfactory on principle as 
Now it is in execution :— 

c - Catharine enters. They bow. 

ath. W. Are you the gentleman that’s come to woo me? 

Sir Simon. lam that happy man ! 

Cath. W. Will you sit down then ? 

Bir pn. I thank you, Mistress Wilmot.—( Aside.) She 

scarce 
So proud as I conceived her. Yes ; we'll sit, 

nd silce we are not like to take much time 
In making kind acquaint we'll a 
At once to business, : ™ 








Cath. W. To business! by all means ; 

We can’t begin too soon. A preface is 

A thing [ hate! 

Sir Simon. And so do I. Then tell me 
Have you thought much of marriage ? 

Cath. W. No! not much. 

Sir Simon, But when you have, what did you think of it? 

Cath. W. L hardly know. What do you think of it? 

Sir Simon. 1 think it a very serious step, 

Which some take lightly, others as they should : 

Men wed for money oft, women for rank, 

A few for love: for which of these would you wed ? 
Cath W. For love! 

Sir Simon. That’s right! And yet 'tis often found 
That maids who wed for love, being once married 
Become extravagant ; step out in splendour, 

And make their husbands bankrupt in the end: 

Yet love them well! 

Cath. W. Their husbands are to blame 
To let them! 

Sir Simon. True; but mark, why do they? 

Cath. W. Why? 

Sir Simon. Because 
They, like their wives, are young and foolish too! 

Cath. W. Then men should be discreet before they marry. 

Sir Simon. Discretion doth not come except with years. 

Cath. W. Then they should wait until the years come. 

Sir Simon. They should! What follows ? 

Cath. W. What? 

Sir Simon. The happiest wife 
Is she who gives her hand to seasoned years; 

Not trusts it to a boy! 

Cath. W. It may be so! 

But sure, or I mistake, you said just now 

You had come here to woo me! 

Sir Simon. So I have! 

Cath. W. And when will you begin to woo me, sir? 

Sir Simon. Begin to woo you! Have I not begun ? 
Do I not woo thee now? pointing thee out 
The safe road unto marriage, seldom trod, 

But ending ever, when it is, in joy! 

Begin to woo you! Sure you meant not that! 

Cath. W. I did, indeed! And, further, let me say, 
If this be all your courtship, I shall look 
To see you mend a little ere I give 
Consent to be your wife! Why, this is nothing! 

Sir Simon. What would you have, if this content you not ? 

Cath. W. What would I have? Some fire, some gallantry, 
Some spirit, to assure me I should wed 
Protection as well as prudence! I despise 
Mere talkers! What, now, if an impudent 
Spark of a fellow, after we were married, 

Should kiss me? What would you do? 

Sir Simon. 1 would blow 
His brains out! 

Cath. W. No; you would expostulate! 

Tell him his fault ; explain the difference 

*Twixt meum and tuum, and admonish him 

To mind that for the future; but a man 

Of spirit would anatomise the fellow, 

And such a man for me! 

Sir Simon. I’m such a man! 
lam! I swear it! 

Jath. W. Why, then, don’t you show it ? 

Now is the time! Now, while you're wooing me! 
Sir Simon. How could I show it better than I do? 
Cath. W. A thousand ways! 

Sir Simon. 1 see them not. 

Cath. W. Because 
You’re not a man ofspirit! Even I, 

That am a woman, could instruct you how 

To woo a lady! 

Sir Simon. Prithee do! 

Cath. W. Then, mark me— 

Have we not eyes ? 

Sir Simon. All perfect women have: 

We all know that! 

Cath. W. But where's the use of eyes 
If love’s so blind as not to see they're bright ? 

Sir Simon. That’s true, indeed; and, now I look again, 
I never saw a brighter pair than yours. 

Cath, W. Come, come; that’s better. Now go on by 

yourself. 

Sir Simon. I have no more to say. 

Cath. W. No more? 

Sir Simon. Sweet patience, 

What could a man say more ? 

Cath W. Indeed! Well, well; 

Are ladies’ eyes so dull a subject, sir, 

You can but call them bright, and there’s an end 

Toadmiration? lf you were a lover 

You could expatiate on their brilliancy 

While you had breath. What are there stars in heaven for— 

Why are there diamonds, or why shines the sun, 

But to suggest comparison to lovers, 

Wherein the loved one’s eyes shall bear the palm, 

And with their glory dim the light of these ! 

What, you a lover! Think you are our eyes 

Our only beauties? Have we not as well 

Cheeks that will warrant commendation ?—Lips 

Whose smiles, to say the least, are worth some praise ? 

Have we not voices that make melody ? 

Tongues that discourse all kinds of gentleness ? 

Tresses whereof the God of Love doth spin 

His deli nets for catching of men’s hearts ? 

You see not these! Are you a lover, then ? 

Sir, if you were, as sure as light is light, 

The poorest grace your lady-love did wear 

Would furnish theme of never-tiring praise. 

This will not do, I must be better woo'’d 

Or not at all! 

Sir Simon. ( Aside.) I see a man must serve 

{ypomstiontie to love who thinks to wed ; 
hich, to begin at sixty-two, is late ! 








Cath. W. He loses heart! Now or encouragement! 
* * * 


Sir Simon. How she fires me! 
Shall Ibeginnow? Are you ready? 

Cath. W. Yes. (Sits.) 

Sir Simon, But teach me first your name. 
Cath. W. ’Tis Catharine. 

Sir Simon. Then Mistress Catharine, have come to woo 

you— 

Cath. W. That’s better far! ’Tis bolder! You should 

smile, tho’, 
And bear yourself more cavalier-like :—Ay, 
You look a lover with a vengeance now! 
Go on, Sir Simon—you have come to woo me! 

Sir Simon. Yes ; come to woo you, summoned— 

Cath, W. Never mind 
Who summoned you; you're here, and that’s enough ; 

Go on, now, to the prospect you hold out! 
Sir Simon, The prospect I hold out is excellent ; 
A title which I won by my own merit, 
Unto which title add an ample fortune ; 
But poor as dross unless you smile upon me, 
And if you do, still poor! 
Cath. W. Ay! how is that, sir? 
Sir Simon. Compared with what I gain in gaining you! 
(Bows. 

Cath. W. O, thank you, sir! You mend apace, Sir Simon! 

Sir Simon. I do believe I do. ( Aside.) By Jove this wooing 
Is easier after all than I believed ! 

That was a rare hit, that about the dross! 

She’s moved already ; blushes, drops her eyes :— 
Let me not pause: I’m in the humour now ; 

I'll keep it up and siege her while it lasts ! 

Thus far she has been my tutor! 1 scorn help, 
I'll board her now with something of my own. 
Sweet Mistress Catharine, you are wondrous fair. 

Cath. W. O, sir! 

Sir Simon. But what to name your greatest beauty 
I searce can tell; Your eyes are very bright! 

Bright did I say? Nay, brilliant is the word : 

Who cares for stars while they do shine on him ? 

Not I indeed ! 

Cath. W. Enchanting— 

Sir Simon. Talk of diamonds-—— 

A fig for diamonds! Talk about the sun— 

As far as such a thing may go "tis good ; 

But when all ’s said "tis not a lady's eye, 

Nor anything that ’s like a lady’s eye, 

And least of all like yours. 

Cath. W. Well done! Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Nay! but I’ve not done yet : 

I'm endless on this subject; I could talk 

About your eyes as long as I had breath ! 

And will, that’s more :—You are from head to foot 

A miracle of charms, the least of which 

Would occupy a volume! While I live 

1’ll never talk of anything but you! 

Happy the man that leads you to the altar, 

Or happy he that on the altar died, 

A sacrifice to your divinity! 

There ’s gallantry and fire in that hope! (Aside.) 
Cath. W. Better and better! You woo famously. 
Sir Simon. Ay, but there's more tocome! (Aside.) 

I'll kiss her now! 

Nothing shows spirit more than kisses do. 

That's pretty well I own; but a mere nothing 

Compared with what 's to come. 

Cath. W. And what’s to come? 

Sir Simon. A kiss! 

Cath. W. O, no, sir! 

Sir Simon. But I say, “ oh yes!” 

Cath. W. Kissme! For shame! 

rehearse, 

And play our parts in jest! 

Sir Simon. Well, 1 will kiss thee 
In jest then. 

Cath. W. Nay, I cannot give thee leave. 

Sir Simon. I'll take leave. 

Cath.W. Sure you'd scarce do that, Sir Simon. 

And yet you look so bold I doubt you will. 

Sir Simon. In faith I will ; so bear it patiently; 
And blame yourself, who taught me how to woo. 

Cath, W. But not to kiss. 

Sir Simon. In that I'll tutor you. 

Exchange of kindly offices is fair; (Holding her hand.) 

I was your pupil, you shall now be mine! 

"Tis tit for tat. Stand still! I swear I'll have 

A kiss before I go. 

Cath. W. Well, then you shall ;— (Ife offers.) 
But stay a moment! What a haste you're in! 
Let go my hand first, and upon my word,— 

On one condition—I will give you leave 

To kiss me! 

Sir Simon. Name it. (He lets go her hand.) 

Cath. W. Catch me if you can. 

(He pursues her ; she throws a chair in 
his way, at which he stumbles, and she 
escapes.) 

Sir Simon. Confound the chair ! A clumsy, rotten, vile, 
Unwieldy, senseless chair! It has broke my shin 
And lost me tooa kiss ! 

The inartificiality which we have noted in the 
ground-work of the play indicates a poverty of in- 
vention, arising from a want, as yet, on the part of the 
young author, of the matériel of experience in the 
actual world. As we proceed, the improbability in- 
creases; opportunity upon opportunity occurs, yet 
explanation is retarded ; nothing but a simple ex- 
planation is wanted, and yet the operose expe- 
dient of the simulated mad scene is substituted; nay, 
Mr. Knowles has condescended to adopt the mere 


stage-property of a black gown to eke out with ex- 


You know we but 
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traneous incident a story intrinsically exhausted. In 
his future attempts he must be careful to supply suffi- 
cient motive for his situations and dialogue ; in both, 
we doubt not, he will soon become expert, but he 
must give them spinal support, if he would not on 
representation have them collapse, as on the present 
occasion, in the presence of a public well-disposed to 
admire. In the simplicity of his subject and struc- 
ture Mr. Knowles has many, both on and off the 
stage, at present, to keep him in countenance. The 
art ef complex combination seems to be lost to our 
play-writers ; or, as if they were beginning the craft 
anew, they return to the primitive elements of the 
art, and afford us mere series of dialogues. There 
may be a subtle reason for this in the present state 
of the drama or of the stage—certainly in the latter, 
managers having evidently preferred such simple 
pieces as require few performers. But every drama 
should reflect its age: we live in a complex and 
highly artificial state of society, and the public rightly 
demands a complex and artificial drama (particu- 
larly in comedy) to be its mirror. That increased 
skill and art are required for such a drama may be 
granted,—but the worthier, therefore, the task of an 
intellectual writer, and the more deserving of the 
patronage of our stage-directors. 

It would be manifestly unfair to so young an author 
to close our article without alluding to his merits as 
well as to his defects. Not the least of these isa 
poetic and dramatic diction, occasionally too familiar 
(evidently from mistaken notions of the colloquial 
in stage-dialogue), but in general well-sustained. 
There is, too, a benevolent and moral tone throughout 
the drama. All the characters are viewed on the 
fair side. The maiden aunt, in particular, is a very 
amiable person, and one only wonders why, long before, 
she had not obtained a more sincere suitor than Sir 
Simon. Such points as these are in favour of the 
judgment, as well as the genius of Mr. Richard 
Knowles, Let him now look from the stage out on the 
world, and we doubt not that, with the fruits of his 
observations, he will produce a better provided, and 
therefore more successful drama. 


Drury Lane.—Following in the wake of the 
Princess’s and the Adelphi, the manager has treated 
his audience with a somewhat tardy presentation of 
the ballet, ‘Le Diable 4 Quatre,’ under the English 
title of ‘The Devil to Pay’: nevertheless, they on 
Monday last accepted the stale bun of yesterday with 
as much acclamation as if it had been the hot roll 
of the evening. This result, however, is in great 
measure due to the superior artiste illustration which 
it now receives in the persons of Mdlles. Flora Fabbri 
(in the part of Mazourki) and Dabas (in the part of 
Yelva),and of Madame Petit Stephan (asthe Countess). 
The two former were rewarded with bouquets, selected 
from a series of four that had ostentatiously adorned 
one of the stage boxes the whole evening through. 
Why the other two were not also appropriated, we 
cannot imagine. Madame Stephan, though not 
rewarded, was deserving. Her part is slight and 
affords few opportunities; but what she had to do 
she did well. Of the rest, enough is said, when we 
state that M. Bretin (from the Académie Royale) 
made a successful début. Mr. Wieland, in the bur- 
lesque part of a dancing-master, was highly amusing. 
The ballet was preceded by Mr. Wallace’s opera of 
* Maritana ;’ which improves on repetition. 











Musicat Gosstp.—Our home news of the week 
has not been important. “ Now is the time of year” 
when Crosby I{all comes into the foreground; as 
Miss Flower’s Concert of her own music, and the 
more miscellaneous entertainments presided over by 
Miss Mounsey testify. Of the former lady’s accom- 
plishments as a composer we spoke at length, when 
reviewing her Z/ymns and Anthems [ Athen. No. 788}. 
There would seem to be a stir making among “the 
six,” to judge from this and other manifestations: it 
has, indeed, often seemed to us a sufficiently in- 
teresting puzzle to understand, why a study so 
eminently calculated to engage female ingenuity as 
musical science, should have been so cautiously and 
partially entered upon, But, to examine this, would 
lead us further into a consideration of “ Woman’s 
rights and duties” than suits the gossip. 

The musical tidings from the Continent are less full 
of “* pastime and prodigality” than might be expected. 
“ The movement,” however, in fayour of French music, 





is proceeding unmistakeably. The Parisian journals, 
which announce a visit from our Queen as certain, 
declare also that the ‘Armide’ of Gluck is to be revived 
at the Academie with the fullest splendour : the instru- 
mentation, say they, to be retouched. There are only 
two European musicians living—Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer—who have proved themselves competent 
to such a task: success alone (as in the case of 
Mozart’sadditional accompaniments to* The Messiah’) 
justifying the audacity. Not less interesting is the 
rumour that Mdlle. Jenny Lind is studying the part 
of Cherubini’s ‘ Medea,’ at Berlin. M. Jules Janin 
is rumoured to be in the act of translating Dr. Wolff’s 
German text to the *‘ Ode to Genius,’ composed by 
M. Liszt for the Beethoven Festival, with a view to 
the cantata being given in Paris. A curious tribute 
has been paid to M. Duprez in the south, being 
none other than a banquet given to him by the 
porters and workmen of Marseilles. At this we are 
told, in a language utterly untranslateable, ‘Des toasts 
pleins de convenance ont été portés.” Lastly, we may 
mention that a new cantatrice, Madame Léonti, has 
been admitted to a hearing at the Italian Opera; 
and may possibly be engaged for the season. There 
seems a strange willingness to let those artists escape 
who might have done the state some service. Of this 
we are reminded, by observing the popularity 
which that excellent singer, Mdlle. Nissen, seems to 
have gained at St. Petersburg. 

There are tidings from Austria of Mr. Balfe’s 
operas being played in three Vienna theatres at the 
same time.—The annual sacred concert in the Riding 
School has taken place, as before, with a thousand 
performers; the works executed were Haydn's 
*Seven Words,’ Beethoven’s * Mount of Olives,’ and 
one of Mozart’s symphonies. M. Berlioz has given 
aconcert at Vienna with great success. 

While the frequenters of the Haymarket have 
been sitting in judgment on ‘The Maiden Aunt,’ 
the public of the Théatre Frangais have been hear- 
ing their new comedy. This is ‘Un Nomme de 
Bien,’ by M. Emile Angier, whose maiden effort, ‘ La 
Cigné,’ was introduced here a twelvemonth ago (No. 
892.) M. Angier’s second essay seems to have suc- 
ceeded, being devoted to an exposition of hypocrisy 
in its smoothest—most silken forms: hypocrisy ulti- 
mately successful. The French managers are trying 
experiments just now. L’Odéon has been just 
re-opened, under the guidance of the Macready of 
the Parisian stage, M. Bocage : for the inauguration 
of whose reign, nothing less antique was selected than 
the ‘St. Genest’ of Rotrou. Among the new deco- 
rations of the theatre, we must not omit to mention 
certain pictures in the foyer, contributed by literary 
men of eminence—one by M. Sue—another by M. 
Theophile Gautier. The fancy for dramatizing novels 
is on the increase with our neighbours. We read 
that Bouffé has been “ found with a new part” ina 
drama based upon ‘ Le Compagnon de la Tour de 
France’ of Madame Dudevant—and that ‘ Il Conte 
de Monte Christo’ of M. Dumas, has been served up 
for the Ambigu Comique in ten acts: five of which 
are to be played on the Monday and the continua- 
tion on the Tuesday. Yet the present—if we are 
to believe social philosophers—are not days of 
patience, The novel, which as all the world knows, 
is appearing in the Débats—hids fair to extend to a 
dozen volumes! 





Paris Academy of Sciences——Nov. 17.A paper 
was read by M. Biot, on various points of ancient 
astronomy.—M. Boussingault presented a notice, by 
M. Acosta, on the disease of the potato, to which 
public attention has been recently so much directed. 
M. Acosta declares that there is nothing new in the 
character of this disease; and that it is identical in 
every respect with the disease of other years, where 
the tubercle has been long exposed to the excessive 
action of humidity.—M. Charles Dupin read a paper 
on the measures about to be adopted by the English 
government for the protection of its coasts and the 
improvement of its harbours. After alluding to the 
special motives which have induced the Commission 
of the Admiralty to make its various propositions to 
the government, M. Dupin says—* It is, in the first 
place, proposed to make at Dover a port of refuge, 
completely closed in by two jetties with two entrances 
—one to the east, 150 feet wide, the other to the 
south, 700 feet wide. The English Commission also 


SE 
proposes to protect Seaford by a breakwater, or g 
jetty, 1,852 métres in length, with anchorage om 
surface of 120 hectares, and to have at Portland : 
breakwater with an anchorage surface of 480 Seiten 
The formidable position of Seaford, giving shelter not 
merely to merchant vessels but also to shipsof the line 
would menace all the French ports from Boulogne to 
Havre. The distances from the port of Seaford would 
| be—Boulogne, 96 kilométres (24 leagues); to the 
mouth of the Somme, 111; to Dieppe, 111; to Fe. 
camp, 111; and to the cape beyond Havre, 133 
This port, by means of the London and Brighton 
railroad, and a short branch line, is not above two 
hours distant from the capital. The Commission 
also proposes to apply to the three ports 108 millions 
of francs,—viz., Dover 63 millions, Seaford 32 millions 
and Portland 13 millions. Far from being astonished 
at this estimate, we shall probably find it under the 
reality if we reflect that the jetties or breakwaters 
designated will form a total three times as long as 
our grand jetty at Cherbourg.” M. Dupin then 
quotes a portion of the Report of the Commission, and 
adds :—* The general mass to which the commissioners 
allude in their conclusions presents a series of distances 
which will certainly strike all attentive observers, 
They are as follow, according to their position from 
west to east. From Falmouth to Plymouth, the 
first centre of protection and aggression, 70 kilometres; 
from Plymouth to Guernsey,144 ; from Plymouth to 
Dartmouth, 55; from Dartmouth to Portland, the 
second important centre of protection and aggression, 
83; from Portland to Guernsey, 110; Portland to 
Alderney, which is only 37 kilométres from Cher. 
bourg, 88; Portland to Portsmouth, 110; from 
Portsmouth to Alderney, the third centre of protection 
and aggression, 161; Portsmouth to Seaford, the 
fourth centre of protection and aggression, 107; from 
Seaford (doubling Beachy Head) to Dover, the fifth 
centre of protection and aggression, 94; from Dover 
(by the Thames) to the Nore, opposite the Arsenal 
of Sheerness, the sixth centre of protection and ag- 
gression, 91; and from Dover to Harwich, the seventh 
centre of protection and aggression, 102 kilometres. 
It will be seen how much the centres of protection 
and aggression are multiplied as the coast of England 
becomes nearer to that of France. From Portsmouth 
to the port of Harwich, an extent of only two myria- 
métres, it is proposed to lay out 96 millions of francs 
in works. There will be five grand centres of protec- 
tion, capable of receiving five naval armies, and of 
serving as points of departure for five powerful expe- 
ditions of steamers, the most distant of which could 
reach the coast of France in 7 hours, and the nearest 
in an hour anda half. The ensemble of the works 
will exercise an influence—not to say an empire— 
over 150 leagues of our coast, from Dunkirk to the 
bay of St. Malo. Over this vast developement of 
coast France possesses only one centre of protection 
—Cherbourg. In the reign of Louis XIV., Marshal 
Vauban gave us, at Mardyk, near Dunkirk, a first 
centre of protection; which was destroyed, not by the 
war, but by the peace, by the signature of ashameful 
treaty which characterized the decadency of Louis 
XV. I should esteem myself the most fortunate of 
men if I could hope that this statement will not be 
without its influence; and that, following the example 
of a great reign, and stimulated by the indefatigable 
activity of our rivals, we shall occupy ourselves zea- 
lously with the means of giving sufficient centres of 
protection for our merchant vessels, and our maritime 
towns from Dunkirk to Cherbourg. This isa vital 
question, as well for commerce as for the security of 
the country.”"—Dr. Moreau, as a competitor for the 
Monthyon prize, presented his book, entitled Du He 
chisch et de U'Aliénation Mentale. 'The Hachischisa 
preparation of hemp, used in some of the Eastern 
countries as a substitute for opium. Heis of opinion 
that the hachisch may, in medical hands, be used 
with excellent results in various cases of insanity— 
A paper was received from M. Lemaitre de Rabon- 
dauge, on the use of albumen in cases of poisoning 
by sulphuric acid.—M. Bellanger, a physician 0 
Senlis, presented a paper on hydrophobia. This 
gentleman asserts that the disease is entirely one of 
the nervous system, developed only by the influence of 
the imagination. He offers to expose himself to the 


bite of a mad dog, in order to show, by the impunity 
with which he will undergo the trial, that he is right 





in his view of the subject. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





INTERESTING NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


Just ready, in 3 vols, small 8vo. with Facsimiles of Autographs, &e. 


LETTERS OF 
ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN MARY I. 
Edited, chiefly from hitherto unpublished Originals in the State Paper Office, British Museum, 


Tower of London, and other State Archives, also from several Private Collections ; and accompanied with 
Introductory Notices, 


By MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 


Amidst the numerous stores which the antiquarian taste of the present day is bringing to 


light, none are fraught with greater interest than collections of original letters, since none so | 


fully illustrate the habits of mind and life, the secret springs of action, or the individual pecu- 
liarities of the writers. 


The object of this work is to lay before the public, in a form accessible to the general reader, 
a Series of Letters of Royal and Illustrious British Ladies, beginning from the earliest known 
records of the kind, and extending over four centuries and a half,—thus embracing a period during 
which documentary lore is the more valuable from its rarity. It contains letters published, or trans- 
lated, for the first time, from most of the Queens of England, commencing with Matilda, Queen 
of Henry I., and descending to Queen Mary I. 


While several of the earlier letters are valuable as antiquarian curiosities, many of those of 
the sixteenth century are fraught with high historical and biographical interest. Those of 
Catherine of Arragon, addressed to her father, Ferdinand II., when she was Princess of Wales, 
which are here presented to the public for the first time in translations from the Spanish holo- 
graphs, give an insight into her sorrows and sufferings during a period in which nothing of her 
private life has hitherto been known. In the letters of Mary Tudor, the beautiful daughter of 
Henry VITI., much of the mystery of her romantic love-match with the Duke of Suffolk is cleared 
up; while those of her sister, Queen Margaret of Scotland, throw valuable light upon the history 
of that country during the time to which they relate. 


The selections from the correspondence of ladies of rank during the reign of Henry VIII. 
are so numerous, that there are few of the ancient nobility of England who will not find an 
ancestress here commemorated. 


The letters from the superiors of monastic establishments vividly depict the state of con- 
ventual life; while a few from pee of less exalted station are occasionally introduced, 


= they serve to elucidate the religious opinions, literature, or domestic and social habits of 
the times, ’ 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Edited by MRS. GORE. 





“AN ANNUAL MOST FIT TO BE OFFERED AT THE SHRINE OF BEAUTY, TASTE, AND 
INTELLECT.” — Literary Gazette. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. richly bound, price 31s. Gi, 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 
Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 
And superbly embellished with Twenty-four Steel Engravings by the First Artists, 
From DESIGNS by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 


“This splendid volume is certainly one of the most beautiful productions we have seen, and may well supply the place 

¥ a anaeal that has ever adorned the press."—Literary Gazette - d Pry P 

sents — ses noble volume. The illustrations by Cattermole are admirable. 
“By opener pe has at last been obtained.”—Morning Post. Ls 

appeared b neem elegant, the most splendid, and the most intrinsically valuable production of its class that has ever 
“In .. . ermole’s designs are perfect gems of art.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

ths ara Sealy engraved fom the drvvinge € Catcesols ned as Meaeeny eee oa hee alent 
i . m the drawings of Catterm n a i 

Writers of the day, are all excellent."—Brilannia. 8 ermole, and the literary contributions, by the most eminent 


The perfection of books destined for pre- 








The following Works are now ready. 


I 
SECOND EDITION OF LADY 
HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS, Three vols, with 
Portrait, and other Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, 
“These volumes are such as no one who takes them up 
can easily lay down.”—Quarterly Review. 


POMFRET; OR, PUBLIC OPI- 


NION AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. By HENRY F, 
CHORLEY, Esq. Three vols. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WATER- 


PATIENT. By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
2s. 64. 


Iv. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ; 


a Tale of the Court of Charles II. By the Author of ‘ Maids 
of Honour.’ Three vols. (In a few days.) 


v. 

DUNSTER CASTLE; A TALE 
OF THE GREAT REBELLION. By J. T. HEWLETT, 
M.A. Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ ‘Parsons and Widows,’ 
&e. Three vols. 

“We hasten to recommend ‘Dunster Castle’ to our 
readers. We may, without hesitation, affirm that it is one 
of the best novels of the season.” —Sunday Times. 


vi. 
MEMOIRS OF 


PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 


commonly called *‘ THE YOUNG PRETENDER.” With 
Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. 
Two vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. 

** A valuable addition to our historical literature.” 

John Bull, 

** This work may justly claim the credit of being the 
fullest and most authentic narrative of this great era of 
English history.”"—Messenger. 


Vil. 


THIRD EDITION OF SYBIL. 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. Author of ‘ Coningsby.’ 
Three vols. 

** *Sybil’ is an improvement upon ‘ Coningsby. 
Spectator. 
“Tn his sketches of the knaves and dupes of party, Mr. 
Disraeli is without a rival.”"—Examiner. 


Vill. 


‘ 
THIRD EDITION OF THE 
CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, By ELIOT WARBUR- 
TON, Esq. Two vols. with IMlustrations, 1/. 1s. bound. 
** Remarkable for its colouring, power and play of fancy ; 
its useful and interesting information.”"—Quarterly Review, 
“ Of recent books of Eastern travel, by far the best.” 
Weekly Chronicle. 
I ges of force, vivacity, or humour, 
are to be found in these volumes.”—Spectlator. 


“Ty, ble 





VOL. VIII. OF LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations, 


“ The eighth volume of this most interesting and valuable 
work contains the lives of two Queens who played a very 
prominent part in the most remarkable era of English his- 
tory—namely, Ilenrietta Maria, the wife of Charles L., and 
Catherine of Braganza, the wife of Charles II. The picture 
which Miss Strickland draws of the domestic life of Charles 
I. and his unfortunate but highly talented and accomplished 
Queen, is fascinating in the extreme. The life of Catherine 
is equally full of interesting and entertaining matter. ‘The 
work, when complete, will be one of the most valuable 
additions that for many years has been made to the library 
of the historian."—Sunday Times, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE ATHENEZUM 


7" [Nov. 29 
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ber, 
JOURNAL, of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
1, Cambridge Meeting of British Associatio 
2. Influence of Trade and Locality on Health. 


Ta is < Meaic. Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, &c. 
hn William'Parker, 445, West Strand. 


[HE THEW ESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 87, 
is published this day. 
Contents, 
1. Life of the Rev. J. Blanco White. 
2. The Papal States. 
3. Scandinavia. 
= Religion in Germany: Ronge. 
5. Imprisonment for Debt. 
6. American Exploring Expediti 
. Railway Investment (with Maps of the London and South 
Essex, Scottish Central, and Scottish Midland Railways). 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


This day is published, price 1 
N ADDRESS by the SOCIETY of 
APOTHECARIES to the General Practitioners of England 


and Wales, on the Second Report of the Joint Deputation of the 
Society of f Apothecaries and the National Association of Gene: 


Practitioners. 
wanes for ‘the Society ; and published by 8. Highley, 32, Fleet- 








NEW WORK BY MISS OO Eg 


Just published, price 3s. éd. V 
L. N Ww TALES. 


FOREST and GAME 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Volumes, 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


MR. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, in 1 he yy 8vo. my 4 = ae ; or 40s, elegantly 
a morocco 
\ TORDSWOR! TH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
A NEW EDITION. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


"A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In the press, and will be published on the 20th of _mecenahen, in 
0. red morocco cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


HE PLEASURES OF POESY; a Poem, in 


two Cantos. 
By HENRY Ww 7BASEES, 
Author of‘ Job, and other P: * dedicated ‘to W. Wordsworth, 
oe t Laureate. 


Ex 
London: Edwin Yates, “bublishers 2, Red Lion-street, Holborn. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 
ODGE'’S PORTRAITS.—The First Number 


4 was published November 1. The Work to be completed in 
Forty-eight Monthly Numbers, each containing Five Portraits and 
Memoirs. Price One Shilling. Prospectuses may be had of all 


Booksellers. 
London : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


“MHE CITY;” or, the PHYSIOLOGY of 
LONDON BUSINESS With Sketch m "Chai 
at the Coffee Houses, Post 8vo. 6s. en nm ome 
“Few indeed there are who will not derive pleasure and profit 
from * The City.’ ”— Times, No 
London : Baily Brothers, ‘Royal Exchange Buildings. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. with Piates, 
IOTATO "DISEASE : ; its Origin, Nature, and 
Prevention. By G. PHILLIPS, Member of the London 
Chemical Society. Containing numerous chemical and micro- 
scopical experiments, and 2 complete analysis of the sound and 
diseased tubers, with plates illustrative of the subject. Also 
Hints on the Preservation of the Tubers, the Seed, the Mode of 
preparing Potato Grounds, &c. 
SH ighley, 3 32, Fleet-street. 
NEW — ON ag a — 
all 8vo, pri 
ARLY INFLUENCES. ‘By the Author of 
* Truth without Prejudice.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Truth without Prejudice. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 























ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH POETS. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
INDEN’S GALLERY of the GRACES. 
Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads illustrative of British 
Poets, ineludi Alfred Tennyson, Rogers, © ampbell, ey Corn- 
wall, &c., from Drawings by Edwin —— Se A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
xall, Stone, &c., with illustrative Extracts. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), ), Fleet- street. 
Also, same size and style of binding, 


Gallery of Byron Beauties. 39 Plates, 31s. 6d. ; 
45 Plates, 34s.; co- 
36 Plates, 31s. 64. ; 


lou 
o Heath's Shakspere Gallery. 
loured, 3 

Heath's ‘3 Waverley Gallery. 


coloured, 60s, 


nace ape by COMIC ALMANACK, 
w ready at all Booksellers, price 2s, 6d. 
ae NALMANACK, 1846 ; with Twelve Gro- 
e Pl ates jllustrative of the Signs of the Zodiac, by 
GrornsE’ c "RU Ik , and numerous other Illustrations. 
** George rat hh ta 's burlesque zodiac, a happy idea humor- 
ously, worked out, encircling the year with a broad belt of laughter 
ing ev ~~ mouth a merry one.”— Spectator, 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


— EY’S HISTORICAL TALES, 
New Volume in the Press. 
ONISTON HALL; or, the JACOBITES. 
Foolsca 8vo. 

The former Volumes are the ‘ Forest of Arden,’ illustrative of 
the Reformation ; and the ‘Siege of Lichfield, illustrative of the 
Great Rebellion. 

London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


BOOK OF tein FOR THE YOUNG. 
his day is published, 
RAYERS for CHILDREN and YOUNG 
PERSONS, compiled from various sources. Price 6¢., or 5s, 
per doz. sewed, or 1s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Also, lately published, 
Scripture History, in simple language, for the use 
of 9 and for Schools, Square. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
* The Old and New Testaments separately, 2s. 6d, each. 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 














Now ready, revised we * bog ng = the present time, in 2 vols, 


nd. 
GECOND EDITION OF REV ELATIONS OF 
SPAIN i 
By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 

“The author of this work has pee tae a quick, observant, 
een, and practised eye. He has for some years had ample oppor- 
tunities of narrow] watching the movements of public men in the 
Peninsula, and he has portrayed their character, their measures, 
and their deserts with scrupulous fidelity and perfect success, His 
revelations bear all the marks of historical truth, while the 
narrative—always spirited and engaging—is oftentimes sparkling 
and brilliant. We take our leave of these volumes (which we are 
lad to observe have reached a second edition), thanking Mr. Hughes 
‘or the instruction and amusement they contain, and again cor- 
dially recommending them to the perusal of our readers,”— 


Times, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great M ariborough-street. 


COOKERY BOOK IMPROVED. 
Now ready, 68th edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
N RS. RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
4 for Private Families, founded upon Principles of Eoonomy 
and Practice. 
“One of the most postiealiy useful books we have seen on the 
subject.”— British Critic. 
Pay Murray, Albemarle-strect. 








HINTS FOR SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS AND SUGGES- 
bs NS FOR CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 
Now ready, with Woodcuts, post Svo, 10s, 6a. 
IGHT IN DARKN ESS; or, Churchyard 
4 Thoughts in Verse. By JOSEPH SNOW. 
“ A treasury of feeling. '"—Theologian, 

“Verses instinct with the spirit of Christianity, its love, its 
charity, its hope, its faith, its desire, its thought burning i in every 
line.”— Britannia. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DEVOTIONAL Reser 3 Reon ADVENT, 


GUIDE to PASSING ADVE NT HOLILY, 
by AVRILLON ; Edited and ada 4 to the use of the 
nglish Church by the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, Feap, 8yo, ch 
a h Frontispiece by Griiner, after Overbeck. oth, 
London: James Burns, 17, Portn enate set. 





to. price 2/. in shee 
ASTI ROMANI: the Civil poe ayy & Ciro 
nology of Rome and Constantinople, from the ‘D 
Augustus to the hy of Justin Il. By H a rYseg 
CLINTON, Esq. M a > Geadent of ¢ of Christ Church. 
D) A 


Oxford: At the University Pree. * ld by P 
Payne & Foss, and Gardner, London, om by Parker, Oxted; 


MR. NEWBY'S NEW — 


This day is published, in 2 vol 
FASTERN EUROPE and the EMPEROR 
NICHOLA 
By the Author of ‘ Revelation of Russia.’ 
This day is published, the Ne Ww Novel, by the Scottish Boz, 


THE YOUNG BARONET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Scottish Heiress,’ * The Young Widow, 


11. 
Now ready, at every Library, 
THE OLD HALL: a Novel. 


By the Author of * The bo E anglish Gentleman,’ * 
Cc. 


The Stage 
ach 





New Works just ready. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Is TO THE PORTUGL 
SOUTH-WESTERN AFRIC. a 





E + ee IN 
3y G. JAMES, M.D. 


Tn Five Acts, 
THE EARL OF : — RIE: a Tragedy, 
In2 oda - 8vo, 
THE SICILIAN: . ~taa of the Sea. 


n2 PF ae post 8vo. 
THE ELOPEMENT: a Novel. 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


AM BRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK 
r 1846, printed on a large sheet, with a fine LINE EN. 
GR AVING: ty T Cuauis, of the GRE AT COU RT of T RLNITY 
COLLEGE, from a Drawing by G. Dopuson ; containing, in addi- 
tion to the usual useful nee, the Morning an “Evening 
Lessons for every day in the 
Cambridge : Deightons. guid ‘in London by Longman & Co; 
Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Suttaby & Co. 
Proof Lmpressions of the Engraving without the Almanack: 
‘rench paper Ss, 
= India ditto 
ALMANAC AND COMPANION FOR 1846. 
Under the evpertatendonee of the Society for the Diffusion of 


ful Knowledge. 
THE BRITISH. 












“ALMAN AC, extending to 

16 pages, and embracing a aes of information suited to the 
Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Professional 
and Upper Classes generally. 1s. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, or Year 
Book of General Information. The Nineteenth Volume of the 
Series, 2s. 6¢, With the ‘ British Almanac,’ bound in cloth, 4s. 

Pant L—On the earliest Printed Almanacs. The Foreign Ex- 
changes. Fluctuations of the Public Funds, Comparative Sta- 
tistics of Crime, 1835 to 1844. Railroads of Great Britain. Life 
penne, comparative Tables. Present Customs’ Dut: 

Parr IL —Abstracts of Acts of Parliament. Abstracts of Public 
Documenta, Chronicle of the Session. Private Acts. Public Pe 
titions. Public Improvements, with woodcut Ilustrations of New 
Buildings. Chresitole of Occurrences. Analysis of Bankruptcies, 
— of 184 

* A complete Index to the Companion to the Almanac is also 
ublished, from its commencement in 1828 to 1843, both inclusive 
forming one thick volume, bound uniform with the work, price 

7s. 6d, 





London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





Now ready, with Portrait and Maps, 8vo. 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 
WITHIN THE ARCTIC REGIONS: 


From 1818 to the Present Time. 


By the several NAVAL OFFICERS employed by Sea and Land in search of a North-West and Polar Passage, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Abridged and arranged from the Official Narratives; with occasional Remarks. 


By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. F.R.S. 
Author of ‘A Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions.’ 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 





SUITABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
MR, ST. JOHN’S INDIAN TALES 


On Wednesday next, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Now ready, by the same Author, Second Epitioy, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAPPER’S 


BRIDE. 


“He writes like one who knows his personages and his scenery; works up an escape or a moment of suspense with a 


forcible hand ; and manages his dialogue well.” —Athenaum. 


** Mr. St. Joha i is uncommonly interesting and original... 


-The story never flags or hitches. All is fresh, full of life and 


motion, and the scenes described are such as can assured]. ] ae 
haltung, Leipsic. No. 155, assuredly occur only in such wild lands.”—Biaeller fuer literarische Unter 


Haxwarp & ADAM, 48, Paternoster-row. 





The a Periodical Works, for Decemner, 1845, will be 
ished by CHARLES KNIGHT & Cv. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
Part XI. Price 1s, 


OLD ENGLAND, Part XXIV. with a Coloured Engraving 
of the Monument of John Stow, price 1s. ¢¢. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The Coloured Engraving, as a Supple 
mentary N umber, price 6d, 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, 
price ls 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPEDI, 
Part VILL. First half, price 9¢. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIX. of the New 
Series, price 6d, 


THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE, 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic W orks 
of.the Poet. B: — COWDEN CLARKE, Part XVUL which 
concludes the 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USE 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XILL Containing Asia Genemah 
1 a ria, Ancient, 1 Map—Syria, Modern, 1 Map—Palestine, 
Ancient, 1 M fap — Palestine, Modern, 1 Map — Western =a 
Khiva, aa Bokhara, 1 Map—and Eastern Siberia, Kamtchat ‘ 
Map. ving 9 5s, coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. Any ‘of the Soci 
Maps may be had separately, price Yd, coloured, wise i 
Brsors, BB 77 Maps, is now publishec o 
with Title and Contents, handsomely — bound in russia of 
morocco, coloured 3é. 13s, 6d. ; gg 


Part X. First half, 


THE PENNY CY cLor®: DLA SUPPLEMENT, Vol. b 
(to be completed in Two Volumes), strongly boarded in cloth, 
price 12s, 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITA 
yearn IES i mae | be had, elegantly bound in double yolumes, 


edge 
Se indgate strect, Noy. 24, 1945, 
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n° 944} 
yEW yEW WORK ~ §—! Foe ype 3 het OLDBUCK.” 


TERITABLE HISTORY of MI. BACHELOR 
V BUTTERFLY ; showing how, after being Married, he nar- 
escapes Bigamy, an } 
irre A = ¢ Fiates of = ment I Bis 8 rre description, 
Mr. Oldbuck’s Grotesque Adventures. 84 Plates, 


Comical History. 6s. cloth. 
e (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


he om AND SCHOOL OF THE HEART. 
Ina neat square antique volume in royal 32mo. price 3s. in cloth, 
MBLEMS, DIVINE AND MORAL. 
By FRANCIS QU ARLE. A! New Edition, with 79 Cuts, 
copies of the original plates. 

Me ieism ‘accords in giving to the author of these emblems the 

praise of profound knowledge, solid wisdom, and fervent devotion. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE SCHOOL OF THE HEART. The Learning of the 
Heart and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man, with 60 Cuts, engraved 
copies of the original plates. 

x Either of these two valuable Works sold separately. 

Seten: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured | by order of all Booksellers. 


~~ COWPER *§ POETICAL WORKS, BY GRIMSHAWE. 
In a handsome — volume, demy ae = es 4s. cloth, or 88, 
oroeco, elegant gilt 
HE POET ICAL WORKS. ‘OF COWPER, 
correctly printed from the Text of the Rey. T. S. GrimsHawe’s 
Edition. To Thich is now prefixed an Original Preface, by the 


= ite: need be said to point out the merits and excellencies 
of Cowper, With whose poetr, all are familiar; but what are the 
ams that have contributed to the universal popularity of this 
writer? The answer is, that_he is the poet of domestic 

life ; .“ brings all the endearments of Home before us ; he is the 
poet of Nature, which he describes in all its diversified aspects ; 
he is also the poet of Christianity, for no man contributed 
ae revival of Protestant Christianity when it had sunk 
to the level of mere morality, Nor ought we to omit noticing the 
Feat English feeling and ardent love of his country which so 






becomes the Step-Father of Eight Hope- 


a Ogleby" s 





Qu ARLE’ 





uently burst forth in the Poems of Cowper. 
¢ book, ao in royal 18mo. price 6s. in cloth, or 10s, 6d. 
elegant, gilt edges. 
"Taken: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 
all other Booksellers. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOK. 
A BOOKE OF 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 
Containing Ten by a ~ Canela by Herrick, Brsnor Hatt, 
Evuvxp Botox, na with twenty- -four Borders 
rinted in Gold and poe na the splendid style of the 15th Cen- 
= illustrated with four beautifully-coloured Miniature 





sas The Annunciation. 
2. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 
3. The Birth of our Saviour. 
4. The Adoration of the Magi. 
Small ito. egunepeiandly, bound, price 25s. ws in morocco super- 
tra, by Hay ‘day, 2 guin 
The Borders in this or are copied from me ay MSS. 2936 
and 3469; Royal MS. 19, C. 3. and 14 e De Croy MSS. ; and 
Henry the Eighth’s Missal in the be eee and from a 
Book of Hours in the possession of the Publisher. The Miniature 
Paintings are from the Harleian MS. 2 
London: Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond: street ; Wm. Pickering, 
Piceadilly ; and George Bell. 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Part 3, Svo. (to be continued Monthly), consisting of 
3 Sheets and Coloured Plates ony ay with Engravings on 
price 38.; with plain Plat 


Woe 
A NATUR: AL HISTORY o of t the MAMMALIA. 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the British Museum. 
KOSMOS ; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By A. VON HUMBOLDT. 
KAEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of 


METEOROLOGY. Zranclesed by C. V. WALKER. Post 8yo. 
lettered, with 15 Plates, 12s. 


OWEN'’S ODONTOGRAPHY. Now com- 

4 2 vols. half-russia, gilt top, an, Svo. 6/. 6s. ; and in 4to, 2 

dia paper, proofs,10/. 10s, Part 3 and Last, wit th 68 Plates 

Sv0, 2.78. ; ditto, in 4to, Plates on India paper, 3/. 17s. 
ATIONS 


RURAL ECONOMY in its REL 
with coRuleTRY. PHYSICS, and METEOROLOGY. B 
J.B BOUSSINGAULT. 2nd edition, carefully re-compared wit! 
the original, a ‘all the Tables re-calculated. 8vo. lettered, 18s. 


an NATURAL (The) HISTORY of MAN. By 
: ARD, M.D. “In. vol. royal Svo, with 44 Coloured 
Plates, and 5 Plain. Qud edition, in cloth boards, 1. 13a. GL 


London: H. Baillidre, 219, Regent-street. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 


EGI ve \ wer LTON. 


By the Author of‘ Valerius,’ Price 3s, ¢d. 
Lately published, 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 


FE. Price 2s, 6d 


m_. TRIALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY. 


The ‘SUB ALTERN. Price 2s. 6d. 

The LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH. Price 2s. 6d. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. Price 3s. 6d. 
VALERIUS. A Roman Srory. Price 2s. 6d. 
The FORESTERS. Price 2s. 6d. 

The CRUISE of the MIDGE. Price 3s. 6d. 
ner RIL THORNTON. By Capt. Hamuitroy. 


Meson may be had strongly bo bound in cloth at Sixpence, or 


ee at —— eee = volume extra. 


Edinburgh ; and 
3, Fatecnonerae's Some, fidty bok 

































JIOLET HAMILTON; or, The Talented 
Family: a Story by Mrs. JOHNSTONR, e ual in length to 

. three vol. Novel, ad in course of publication in “tur E Epinsurcn 
TALEs. Price ¥ -halfpence per Number, or Sevenpence each 


gi 
containing nineteen Tales by Mee, Gore, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Crowe, &c, bound in cloth, gilt, price 
Lid as will soon be ready, and make —j agreeable Christmas 
a illiam Tait, Edinburgh ; Chapman & Hall, London. 


MR. VIRTUE'S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
PRESENT SEASON. 





BERNARD BARTON’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Price 6s. feap. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth extra, 
Dedicated to the Queen, by her Majesty's permission. 

T OUSEHOLD VERSES. By Beryarp 
BARTON. Embellished with a Vignette Title and Fron- 
tispiece, engraved by Bentley, from Drawings by Cuurcnyarp. 


A COMPLETE BODY of MUSIC, adapted 


to the growing demand for Music among all classes of the commu- 
nity. In 3 vols. super-royal Svo. in very neat cloth bindings, 33s.— 
“se n volume embellished by an elegant Frontispiece—or in separate 
velumes,— 
Psalm ‘Tunes, 236 ied ee ee ee 
II. Sacred Music, 348 pag . 
ILL. Secular Musie—Sones, 2 Duets, Trios, Ges Madri- 
gals, &, 300 pages 12s, 
1 THE PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK.’ 
By MES TU i z, pet Organist of Westminster Abbey ; 
And EDW ARD TA sq. the Gresham Professor of Music. 
The Tunes and my are arranged principally for Four Voices, 
— an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte ; forming re- 
estively, a complete body of the best Music for the Cathedral, the 
Church or Chapel, the Family, the Glee Club, and the Madrigal 
ciety, 
*y* A considerable allowance will be made to Congregations 
adopting the Psaum Tunes, and taking a number of copies, and 
thoirs, Choral and Madrigal Societies, &c., with the sacred and 
secular music. 


&s, 
12s, 


Ill. 


MOZ. ana LAST AND GREATEST WORK. 
Tn super- royal oblong 4to. price 6s. 

MOZART’ $s REQUIEM, adapted for the first 
time to English Words, chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, with the 
approbation of the principal Dignitaries of the Church. By the 
Editors of ‘The People’s Music ” the Accompaniments ex- 
pressly arranged from the _— Score. 


mJ 4+. Thousand. revised and my a 
a 8vo. im neat ci binding, price 1 
WALKS, ABOUT SE ERUSALEM. “/ W.H. 
BARTLETT. Illustrated with Nine Engravings on Steel, by 
© —, teat and Brandard ; a Map; and nearly Forty superior 
The. “object of this Work is to present a correct idea of this me- 
morable city, in our own day, from personal observation ; embrac- 
ing the principal objects of interest, most of which have *not been 
fore described. The Ancient City is illustrated in a brief Essay, 
with a View as besiegea by Titus, rawn from the most careful in- 
rae, on and beautifully printed in the new tinted style by the 
pat 


v. 
In large folio, uniform with * Roberts's Holy Land,” price 15s, 
BARTLETT'S VIEWS Illustrating the Topo- 
graphy of ANCIENT and MODERN JERUSALEM ; drawn 
bw original materials collected on the spot. Lithographed by 
C. Boukxe, .? eomannies by Maps and a a Key. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 


CORPORATION of the LONDON ASSURANCE established 
by Royal Charter, A.p, 1720.—Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Kegent-street. 


1 
JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons 
who have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on 
assurances effected on lives under the plan entitling the assured 
to a reduction of Premium commenced in 1831, and of which 
the details are already before the public, that on the Ist of 
January, 1846, when their next annual premium will become 
due, they will be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. 9d. per 
cent. thereon. 
Fire assurances may be made with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates, 
Marine assurances may be “nae with this Corporation at 
the current premiums of the 
Attendance daily, from 10 till 4 at beth hg where pro- 
spectuses and every information may be ob’ ed. 
JOHN LAURENCE. Secretary. 


Inder the Especial Patronage hog Most Gracious Majesty, 


the Que 
HE ROYAL NAV ig “MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and Gaysnal LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
WwW atertoo-mace, London. 
eclors. 
Lieut-Col. Sir Frederic K. Smith, k. ‘h., R.E., Chairman. 
Col, Sir William Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., R.E., Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir. ? Cockburn, G.C. b., M.P., Lord of 
the Admiralty, 
Major-Gen. Sir G. Cockburn, p Bart. G.C.H. 
Gen. Si T homas, Bradford, ire: .C.H. 
. Ross, G.C.M.C 

* Sir f Ww. Mulcaster, it 
. Sir Jobn Gardiner, K.C. 
. Sir Hew D. Ross K. = Be R.A. 
: Taylor, C.B., E.1.C 
Major-Gen. Edward Sa é B. 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K 
paner-en. C leiland, E.I. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hamer, K it, late R.H.G, 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E. 
Major Shadwell rs lerke. kK ii, F.R 
Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D., late R. it G. 
Capt. Melville Grimilay. E I, Army Agent. 
Capt. William Lancey, R. 
William Chard, Esq., Navy “Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 

















al 


Actuary. 
Joun Finvatson, Esq., the Government Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 

Persons in overs station of pits. ant for every part of the world, 

upon particularly favourable term 

Persons assured in this Office — change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of 
the Policies was apportioned to the Asueed, at the recent First 


Septennial Meeting held in the year 184 
J c, BRETTELL, Secretary. 


OSEP: 








FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING, 

Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; or 3s. post free, 
PHE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND 

PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, 
comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing ; Fosgeeien 
and Calculation of Manuscripts ; Punctuation; Choice of Paper, 
Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Ady ertising, Estimates 
of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exem lification 
and Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correc- 
tion of the Press. 

- arery one who has written or who may write for the press 





should panes Hie work.”—Metropoliten 
_____ Saunders & Otley, Pub rbtishers, Conduit-street. 
) ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 


These celebrated Instruments, megeusing, when closed, 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its eflicient performance asa Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 25s.; or 
sent ional by the post at 3Gs.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional ye-mere (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
3inches, to ae. - the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


{LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
y warranted quality only, at the Establishme ents of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—'The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England a France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, KE. and Co., under a crown. 
Having granted humerous licences to use their patented 
y beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of go na as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless the Ye. the above ma 
E-P ATING AND ‘Sin. DING. 
Old plated and pe Se articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
gilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
‘stablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pri 
——" or by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 


Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & 00.4" 





pro- 





street); 
And 45, Moorgate- street, City. 


PEENE ARTS.—Important discovery relative to 
Pure Plumbago. — Mr, Brockedon having obtained a 
Patent for the purification of this valuable material from Grit, 
and all Earthy matter, and thus removed the only objection 
which artists ibave hitherto made to its universal adoption for 
pencil drawings, 8. RDAN & CO. respectfully inform the 
profession and the public that theirs is the on house at 
DRAWING in a pos' iuioe to supply this ie! PURE PLUMBAGO 
AWING PENCIL. 8. M. & ave no hesitation in 
asserting that 4 excellent pencils, in every sense of the 
word, have never yet been produced. The pure lead will, in 
future, be used for the points to supply 8. M. & Co's. patent 
ncils. To be had of all vasoectabie Stationers in the United 

<ingdom.—Manufactory, City Road. 
RN TOOTH 


\ ETCALFES NEW PATTERN 

4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraord:nary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina 





third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common bair, Flesh 

owerful friction. Velvet 


Brushes of Senproved graduated and 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties, 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the juxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Esta~ 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by some houses. 


| EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDIN YG, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which Ty are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make agi set of bedding. Sent free post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and ing } » 196, ite the Chapel, Totten- 








| ham-c ourt-road. 


A 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not — uire snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or Geleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sol y G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, U pper Thames- he by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Uld Bargehouse, Christ- 


church, Surrey. 
TP‘EAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 


lies, Hotel-keepers, and large Consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price for cash. 
Black, 28. 8d. 38.0d. 38. 4d. 38.8d, 49. 0d. 4s. 4d. 4s, 8d. & 5s, 
Green, 38. 4d. 38, 8d. 48. 0d. 45. 4d. 58. Od. 6s. Od. 

Coflee, 9d, -~ 1s. Od, . Is.dd. 1s. 6d. & 1s. 8d. 
One pound and upwards sent to any part of ‘Town, 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
Country orders for 6 1b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 

carriage to any part of the kingdom. 


T[ATR RESTORED.—IMPORTANT to 
LADIES. All who study the graces are now referred to 
another proof, in addition to those which have been afforded in 
such numbers, and from persons of such undoubted sanding 
and conpectahaiity. of the excellent virtues of Oldridge’s Balm o 
Columbia, for nourishing, improving, and restoring the Hair, 
in the following decisive testimonial ;— 
* April 25, 1845, 44, Saville-street, Hull. 
“Gentlemen,—A few weeks ago, a young lady, whose hair 
had become very thin, and, in some parts, had entirely fallen 
9s. applied to me toseeifl could prepare her anything to restore 
I advised her to try your Balm, and | am sure you will have 
and pleasure in hearing that after using three small bottles, 
she called to inform me that her hair was perfectly restored. 
As this is one of the most decided cases | ever knew, 1 thought 
it only right that you should be made — with it. 
entlemen, _Fenes Lr he. Holl.” 
c. Ha 


Jou 
Cc. and A. OLDRIDGE's BALM. OF OL hi MBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents grayness. 35. 6d., 6s., and Ils, per bottle. No other 








prices are genuine. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, the second house 
from the Strand, London,’ . . ‘ 





THE ATHENAUM 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER.’ 


Monthly Numbers, to be entitled 


CNov. 29 





Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce that they have arranged with MR. CHARLES LEVER for the Publication of a NEW WORK in 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 


A TALE 


OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by “ PHIZ.” 


Each Number will contain Two Illustrations on Steel. The FIRST NUMBER will be published on the FIRST OF J ANUARY, 


In 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES, 

With ELUCIDATIONS and CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
By Tuomas CaRLyYLe. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, copied, by permission, from 
an Original Miniature by Cooper, in the possession of the 
Rey Archdeacon Berners. 





Tn 1 vol. 4to. bound in cloth and gilt, price 32s. 
THE ARCHZ OLOGICAL ALBUM; 
Or, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by Tuomas Wricut, M.A. F.S.A. 


With a beautiful illuminated Frontispiece and Title-page, 
in Chromo-lithography, 26 Etchings on Steel (four of which 
are coloured) of remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, and 
upwards of 117 Engravings on Wood, all drawn by F. W. 
Fatrno.t, F.S.A. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt, 
PAULA MONTI; 

Or, THE HOTEL LAMBERT. 
By M. Evetne Sur. 


With Twenty beautiful Illustrations, drawn by JvuLEs 
Davip, and engraved on Wood by the first English Artists, 
under the superintendence of Mr. CHagies HEATH. 





In 2 vols. post Svo. 
STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS. 


Being a summary in Prose of the Poems of Dayta, Pvtct, 
Borarbo, Agtosto, and Tasso, with C its throughout, 
occasional Passages versified, and Critical Notices of the 
Lives and Genius of the Authors. 


By Leten Hunt. 








(In December.) 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY 
PROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO, 


By Mr. Micnagu ANGELO Trrmansu, 
(In December.) 





In Imperial 4to. price 3 guineas; Proofs on India paper, 
4 guineas, 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE oF 
ART, 
Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition 
and Shade, Effect and —_ ve 


By J. D. Harpine, 
Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ 


With numerous cee ~ | ~e and engraved hy the 
uthor. 


FOR FIRESIDE READING, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES: 
A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


ot THE FALCON FAMILY; 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. 


, A COMIC NOVEL. 


**A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through every page, and equally exhibits | 





Already published : 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By EDWARD HOLMES, 


Author of ‘ A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,’ &c. 


Aint 


view of Mozart's life.... We can safely recommend 





itself whether in the conception of character and incident, or in the construction of the | this volume.”—Blackwood. 


sparkling dialogue, which floats before the imagination of the reader."—Morning Chron. 
“In this book, if we mistake not, we have the promise of a new writer of satirical | 
fiction not unworthy to take his place with the author of Crotchet Castle and Headlong 


Hall."—Lwaminer. 


—_——— 


In 2 vols. cloth, 14s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 
Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


A NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ TITE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ 


* A tale of singular beauty.”—Evaminer. 





* A clear, plete, and j 


“Mrs. Hall’s style is easy, graceful, and effective. 


| «In every respect a most admirable piece of biography.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 
**We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of genius...... To a style whieh would 

alone have sufficed to the production of an interesting and striking narrative, Mr. Holmes 

unites a depth of knowledge and musical appreciation very rare and remarkable.” 


Examiner. 


**An acceptable addition to our stores of biography. More rich and complete in the 
assemblage of its materials than any previous publication on the subject.”—Athenaum. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE WHITEBOY. 
A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822. 


By MRS, 8S. C. HALL. 


*Indisputably Mrs. Hall's best novel... .‘ The Whiteboy’ is an excellent contribution t@ 
“** Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention....We have rarely read a book exciting | Messrs. Chapman & Hall's Monthly Series.”—Atheneum. 
so strong an interest, in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar had so small a | 


The death of Abel Richards, the 


share; and for this, as a crowning charm and an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, | middle-man, in which the Banshee or Death-herald is introduced, is described with thrilling 





does it give us pleasure to ld and to re 


d ‘Mount Sorel.’"—<Alhen@um. 


effect."—John Bull, 





THE NEXT NOVEL WILt BE 


LONG ENGAGEMENTS: a TALE of the AFFGHAN WAR. 


PART I. on the First of January. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


mn 





Printed by Jawes HOLMES, Of No. 4, New Ormond-street, jn the county of Mi dlesex 
hy Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all 
Bell & BradQe, Edinburgh ;—for IngBLaND, J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, November 29, 1845, 


and publish! 
gents; for SCOTLAND, Mem 


» printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St: Andrew, in the said county; 
Booksellers and N : Ag 
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